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Freedom  Fone 

To  test  a  phone-based  information 
system  in  rural  areas 

Bev  Clark 

$876,000  Zimbabwe 

m 

Printcasting 

To  create  free  computer  software  to  help 
neighborhood  publishers  create  niche  publications 

Dan  Pacheco 

BIH  $837,000  California 

The  News  Is  Coming 

To  create  equal  access  to  news  for  a  racially 
and  geographically  divided  city 

Guy  Berger 

$630,400  South  Africa 

Sochi  Olympics  Project 

To  create  an  interactive  web  site  to  help  a 

Russian  city  cope  with  hosting  the  Olympics 

Alexander  Zolotarev 
(Young  Creator) 

$600,000  Russia 

Tools  for  Public  Access  TV 

To  develop  new  software  so  that  community  television 
stations  can  easily  create  and  network  their  web  sites 

Tony  Shawcross 

Q  — - 

Transparent  Journalism 

To  create  a  "meta-data”  system  to  help 
the  public  find  quality  news  sources 

Sir  Tim  Berners-Lee 
&  Martin  Moore 

nmm 

Spot  Journalism 

To  test  a  new  way  to  fund  local,  investigative  reporting 

David  Cohn 
(Young  Creator) 

$340,000  California 

Radio  Drupal 

To  create  free  software  that  radio  stations 
can  use  to  create  multimedia  web  sites 

Margaret  Rosas 

$327,000  California 

News  on  Cellphones 

To  develop  a  way  for  people  to  receive  news 
using  text  messaging  on  cell  phones 

Joel  Selanikio 

$325,000  Washington,  D.C. 

Community  News  Network 

To  create  free  software  for  a  new  kind  of 
community-networked  college  newspaper 

Dharmishta  Rood 
&  Anthony  Pesce 
(Young  Creators) 

Video  Volunteers 

To  create  a  video  network  using  citizen  journalists 
to  inform  a  large,  rural  population 

Jessica  Mayberry 

p  — 

Community  Radio  in  India 

To  experiment  with  low-cost  community  radio  in  India 

Aaditeshwar  Seth 

,  $200,000  Canada 

* 

Beanstockd 

lo  test  a  news-based  environmental 
game  at  a  university  campus 

Angela  Antony 
&  Sandra  Ekong 
(Young  Creators) 

Signcasts 

To  explore  the  digital  communication 
needs  of  deaf  people 

Brein  McNamara 

■|P||B  $15,000  Minnesota 

The  Includer 

To  discuss  ways  to  disseminate  digital  information  in 
rural  areas  without  Internet  or  wireless  capabilities 

Andrius  Kulikauskas 

$15,000  Lithuania 

Reporting  On 

To  encourage  journalists  across  the  country 
to  openly  discuss  story  ideas  and  topics 

Ryan  Sholin 

$15,000  California 

KNI6HT 


NEWS  CHALLENGE^ 


Congratulations 
2008  Winners 


These  19  individuals  have  won  $5.5  million  in  awards  from  Knight  Foundation  in  the  second 
year  of  the  Knight  News  Challenge,  a  $25  million,  five-year  contest  that  rewards  ideas  and 
projects  that  use  digital  news  or  information  to  inform  and  inspire  geographic  communities. 

They  join  the  2007  winners  in  developing  innovative  approaches  to  getting  solid  news  and  in¬ 
formation  to  communities  so  citizens  can  lead  more  informed  lives.  The  News  Challenge  is 
one  way  Knight  Foundation  is  helping  journalism  to  its  best  possible  future. 

ENTER  THE  2009  CONTEST  STARTING  SEPT.  Ip  2008 
FOR  MORE  INFORMATION  VISIT: 
www.newschaUenge.org 


An  initiative  of  John  S.  and  James  L.  Knight  Foundation  •  www.knightfoundation.org 
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TIL  DEBT  DO  US  PART 


As  papers 
scramble  to  cut  costs,  an  analysis  of 
their  parent  companies’  financials 
shows  that  it’s  debt  that  is  the  powerful 
force  upending  everything  . 24 

STATE  OF  THE  STUDENTS  While  some 

editors  admire  the  multimedia  skills  of 
graduating  J-students,  others  say  their 
basic  reporting  skills  are  lacking.  Are 
these  kids  being  prepared? . 32 

THE  BIGGER  PICTURE  Lamenting 

statf  cuts  at  the  San  Jose  Mercury 
News,  designer  Martin  Gee  snapped 
some  moving  shots  showing  the  after- 
math  of  the  losses.  Here  they  appear 
in  print  for  the  first  time . 42 


Bassam  Sebti’s  journalism  journey  has 
taken  him  from  Baghdad  to  Philadelphia. 


DEPARTMENTS 


There’s  a  lot  more  to  your  Editor 
&  Publisher  subscription  than 
paper  and  ink!  As  a  subscriber 
you  can  go  online  for  premium  content  — 
at  no  additional  cost. 

This  is  just  some  of  the  valuable 
information  you  can  get  every  day  at 
our  redesigned  and  expanded  Web  site, 
now  averaging  one  million  page  views  per 
month,  www.editorandpublisher.com: 


■  Breaking  News  Visit 
www.editorandpublisher.com/news 

■  Departments:  Business,  Ad/Circ,  Newsroom, 
Technology,  Online,  and  Syndicates  news 

at  www.editorandpublisher.com/departments 

■  Newspeople  For  industry  staff  appointments, 
visit  www.editorandpublisher.com/newspeo- 
ple.  Send  news  or  promotions  or  staff  changes 
to  newspeople@editorandpublisher.com. 

■  Letters  to  the  Editor  E-mail  us  at 
letters@editorandpublisher.com 

■  Podcasts  Download  two  weekly  podcasts  at 
www.editorandpublisher.com/podcasts 

■  Newsletters  Sign  up  now  for  the  E&P  Weekly 
Briefing,  E&P  Technical,  and  Steve  Outing’s 
“Stop  the  Presses”  —  at 
www.editorandpublisher.com/newsletters 

■  Columns  Fresh  insight  daily  at 
www.editorandpublisher.com/columns 

■  Classifieds  Search  for  your  next  job  now  at 
www.editorandpublisher.com/jobs 


our 


Editorial  Cartoon  of  the  Month 


During  a 
2006  rally. 
Daily  Texan 
Editor  Claire 
Harlin  shoots 
the  crowd 
while  stand¬ 
ing  beside 
Mexican 
presidential 
candidate 
Andres 
Manuel 
Lopez 
Obrador. 
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Start  outsourcing  your  home  delivery  to  PCF.  We're  dedicated  to 
f  keeping  subscribers  happy  and  stabilizing  costs.  Let  the  nation's  #1 
;  independent  home  and  office  newspaper  distributor  handle  your 

I  deliveries  today,  so  you  can  focus  on  the  opportunities  of  tomorrow. 
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1AM  72, 1  READ  MANY  DIFFERENT 
newspapers  online  daily,  and  have 
surrounded  myself  with  hundreds  of 
friends.  As  concerned  citizens,  we  have 
numerous  discussions,  in  most  part  about 
politics  and  the  news  media.  Your  article 
about  The  New  York  Times'  9%  loss  of 
circulation  (“Circ  Slide  Accelerates,”  May 
E&fP,  p.  6)  comes  as  no  surprise  to  many 
of  us.  For  whatever  it  is  worth,  the  over¬ 
whelming  mass  majority  has  recognized 
that  the  problem  lies  in  their  skewed  and 
biased  reporting.  Also,  they  are  not  alone. 
I’m  certain  you  know  other  publications 
like  this,  including  our  St.  Petersburg  Times. 

Thankfully  we  have  the  Internet,  where 
the  lies  of  the  politicians  and  media  can 
be  qualified. 

JERRY  SHERWIN 

St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 


“Meanwhile,  Clinton  played  her  oppo¬ 
nent’s  bowling  blunder  for  all  it  was 
worth.  ‘I’m  prepared  to  play  this  game  all 
the  way  to  the  10th  frame,’  she  said.  ‘When 
this  game  is  over,  the  American  people  will 
know  that  when  that  phone  rings  at  3 
a.m.,  they’ll  have  a  President  who’s  ready 
to  bowl  on  day  one.’ 

“Then  again,  in  an  Obama  administra¬ 
tion,  one  could  rest  easily  knowing  that 
when  that  3  a.m.  call  came  in,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  wouldn’t  be  out  bowling  pot  games.” 

BOB  JOHNSON 
EDITOR 
Bowlers  Journal 
Chicago 


1  ENJOYED  YOUR  STORY  ON  MOBILE 

Journalism  (“Going  Mobile,”  May 
E^P,  p.  24).  I’ve  been  advocating 
such  efforts  for  years,  but  of  course  I  carry 
it  to  ridiculous  extremes  —  calling  for 
distributed  production  as  well.  My  answer 
to  publishers  who  say  “You  can’t  have 
workers  spread  out  all  over  town”  is:  Then 
how  can  you  outsource  work  to  India  or 
combine  copy  desks? 

KEN  BILDERBACK 

www.whapwhap.com 


1  NOTED  THE  REMARKS  OF  JaSON  KlEIN, 
president  and  CEO  of  the  Newspaper 
National  Network,  who  in  your  May 
2008  edition  (“Crisis  and  Confidence,” 
p.  40)  said  highly  leveraged  companies 
were  “the  ones  with  big  problems.”  While 
we  at  Journal  Register  Corp.  really  do  ap¬ 
preciate  being  singled  out  for  special  atten¬ 
tion,  it’s  the  attitude  we  find  so  marvelous. 

It  may  be  just  that  lack  of  a  sense  of 
urgency  over  the  past  few  years  that  has 
contributed  to  the  precipitous  decline  in 
advertising  revenues  now  faced  by  the  in¬ 
dustry.  But  thanks  for  the  mention,  2myway. 

JAMES  W.  HALL 
CHAIRMAN/CHIEF  EXECUTIVE  OFFICER 
Journal  Register  Co. 


SAW  YOUR  COLUMN  ON  ObAMA  BOWL- 

ing  (“Pressing  Issues,”  May££s?P, 
p.  22),  and  I  thought  you  might  en¬ 
joy  how  we  covered  it.  Here’s  an  excerpt: 

“Presidential  hopeful  Barack  Obama 
h2is  been  compared  to  Martin  Luther 
King  Jr.,  John  F.  Kennedy,  and  even 
Ronald  Reagan. 

But  after  bowling 
a  score  of  37 
during 


Any  sport  that  you  can  partici- 
pate  in  and  do  well  when  you  are 
out  of  shape  and  drinking  is  not  a 
real  macho  sport.  Unless,  of  course,  you  can 
get  really  hurt  or  die  doing  it. 

By  the  way, 
was  it  Obama’s 
bowling  skills, 
or  the  fact  that 
bowling  is  a 
common-man 
sport?  Maybe 
this  “Bowling-gate”  is  a  subconscious 
reaction  to  Obama  as  an  elitist?  Sure  all 
politicians  are  elitist,  but  I  bet  Hillary 
could  at  least  throw  back  a  few  beers  and 
bowl  a  higher  score  than  Ohama  did  — 
even  if  she  had  to  cheat  to  do  it. 

DAVID  J.  HORCHAK 
Houston 


E-mail:  smoynihan(®editorandpublisher.  com, 
Vfijf  or  write  to  “Letters,"  Editor  &  Publisher,  770 
Broadway,  New  York,  NY  10003.  Please  include  your 
name,  title,  city  and  state,  and  e-mail  address. 
Letters  may  be  edited  for  all  the  usual  reasons. 


a  cam¬ 
paign  stop 
at  Pleasant  Valley 
Recreation 
Center  in  Altoona,  Pa.,  nobody  is 
comparing  the  left-handed  Obama  to 
Parker  Bohn  III. 

“Since  Ohama  and  Hillary  Clinton  — 
Ohama’s  lone  remaining  opponent  for  the 
Democratic  Party’s  Presidential  nomina¬ 
tion  —  had  run  out  of  issues  to  dehate  in 
the  elongated  primary  season,  the  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  bowling  ineptitude  drew  wide- 
spre2id  attention.  The  incident  led  to  some 
sloppy  reporting  by  media  members 
covering  the  Obama  campaign,  some 
contradictory  statements  by  Obama,  and 
an  opportunity  for  Clinton  to  talk  10-pin 
trash  —  to  lay  the  strike-and-spare  smack¬ 
down,  if  you  will  —  at  Obama’s  expense. 

“So,  the  question  becomes:  Did  Barack 
Obama  know  he  was  going  to  bowl,  and  if 
so,  when  did  he  know  it? 


Correction 

In  a  story  about  Hearst  General  Coun.<^el 
Eve  Burton  in  the  April  issue  q/'E&P, 
Hearst  Deputy  General  CounselJon 
Donnellan’s  name  was  misspelled. 


50  YEARS  AGO 


NEWSPAPERDOM®  from  editor  &  PUBLISHER 


states.  That  represented  78.1%  of 
Sears’  total  local  retail  ad  spend. 


Tribune  teamed  up  to  unveil  a 
“New  Hi-Fidelity  Color  Process  for 
Daily  Newspapers,”  enabling 
newspapers  to  offer  advertisers 
slick,  magazine-type  full-color 
reproduction  on  heavy  stock. 


JUNE  7,  1958: 

Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co.  in  1957 
invested  a  record-breaking 
$46,472,000  in  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  space,  spread  among  993 
dailies  and  weeklies  in  all  50 


JUNE  14,  1958: 

New  York  ad  agency  Young  & 
Rubicam  and  the  New  York  Herald 
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A  Barry  good  idea 


ESPN's  Berry  Happy  With 
Fantasy  Job 


LOS  ANGELES  (AP)  - 
Hollywood  appears  to  be 
in  the  rearview  mirror  for 
Matthew  Berry,  aka  'The 
Talented  Mr.  Roto." 


BY  JOE  STRUPP 

IF  IT  FLIES  IN  Miami,  will  it  be  a  hit 
in  D.C?  That's  what  the  folks  at  The 
Washington  Post  Magazine  wondered 
as  they  planned  their  first  “Post  Hunt,”  a 
scavenger  hunt  of  sorts  that  is  also  part 
puzzle.  The  brainchild  oi Magazine  editor 
Tom  Shroder,  staff  writer  Gene  Weingarten 
and  humor  columnist  Dave  Barry,  the  hunt 
began  at  The  Miami  Herald  17  years  ago 

- when  the  three 

Mk  worked  at  its 

Sunday  maga- 
zine.  Tropic. 
When  Tropic 

'  I  folded  and 

/  A  Weingarten  and 

— -idSBBHHL - 1  Shroder  moved 

Weingarten  and  Barry,  to  the  Post,  the 

the  hunt’s  originators  trio  continued 

to  run  the  Miami  event,  and  finally  brought 
it  to  D.C.  this  spring.  Some  5,000  readers 
braved  a  rainy  Sunday  on  May  18  in  the 
nation’s  capital  to  participate,  copies  of  that 
day’s  magazine  in  hand,  following  clues 
related  to  various  puzzles  set  up  around 
the  Penn  Quarter  area.  After  solving  five 
number-related  puzzles  nearby,  readers 
were  directed  to  combine  the  number 
answers  from  each  for  the  final  puzzle. 

The  first  three  participants  to  solve  it  all 
received  trips  to  Florida 
“Our  ideal  hunt  is  when  people  feel 
challenged,  but  also  that  we  are  fair  —  and 
enough  people  solve  the  puzzle,”  says 
Shroder.  “The  first  people  solved  it  in 
about  half  an  hour  —  that  was  great.”  Adds 
Barry;  “We  think  the  readers  of  the  Post 
are  predisposed  to  like  this  kind  of  thing. 
Smart  people  do  well  on  it,  and  we  know 
everyone  in  Washington  is  smart.”  li 


Now  The  Associated  Press,  with  newspaper  partners,  offers  a  fast  cure  for  the  no-news  blues. 

When  you  duck  inside  with  mobile 


internal  dynamics  of  companies,”  says  Jon 
K.  Rust,  co-president  of  Rust  Communica¬ 
tions  and  AP  board  member.  “This  is  a 
second  chance.” 

This  new  initiative  could  be  considered 
the  mobile  version  of  an  earlier  online 
flameout,  the  New  Century  Network 
(which  arguably  was  abandoned  too  early). 

Says  Jane  Seagrave,  the 
AP’s  senior  vice  president 
for  global  product  de- 
velopment:  “The  aim 
is  to  provide  users 
with  a  single  place 
uSfcSSSSlT’B  to  get  local,  national, 
and  international 
news  branded  by  the 
content  provider  them- 
selves.  The  intent  is 
to  let  newspapers 

con- 


BY  JENNIFER  SABA 

Not  often  quick  to  adapt  to  new 
modes  of  communication,  the 
newspaper  industry  seems  deter¬ 
mined  not  to  get  caught  flat-footed  when  it 
comes  to  mobile.  One  of  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  announcements  to  come  out  of  the 
giant  Washington,  D.C.,  publishers/editors 
confab  in  April  was  the  Associated  — 

Press’  Mobile  News  Network. 

Thanks  to  the  AP,  the  industry  jl 

can  now  cohesively  reach  read-  Mr  jl® 
ers  through  smart  phones.  M  jlJ 
“We  had  an  opportunity  M 
as  the  Internet  emerged 
to  take  a  leadership  |H 

position  as  an  industry,  vHI 

but  we  were  not  able 

to  do  it  because  of  the  H 


Putting  the  power 
of  newspapers  in 
your  pocket 


\ 
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tent.”  Since  the  April  announcement,  107 
newspapers  have  joined  the  network  — 
and  the  AP  has  captured  a  wide  variety, 
from  the  San  Jose  Mercury  News  and 
San  Francisco  Chronicle  to  the  Billings 
(Mont.)  Gazette  and  the  Herald  &  Review 
in  Decatur,  Ill. 

AP  members  that  sign  up  with  the 
digital  cooperative  —  the  Mobile  News 
Network  is  the  first  initiative  —  can  receive 
up  to  a  5%  cut  in  their  annual  assessment, 
depending  on  the  tier  of  service. 

The  mobile  network  works  like  this: 
Members  feed  the  AP  stories  into  a  com¬ 
mon  database,  hosted  by  Verve  Wireless. 
The  content  is  then  organized  and  pushed 
out  to  consumers  depending  on  their  loca¬ 
tion,  and,  if  they  choose,  brand  preference. 

A  consumer  can  tailor  the  content 
delivery  in  several  ways.  The  user  can  type 
in  a  ZIP  code  (or  multiple  ZIP  codes),  rely 
on  a  news  button  (like  on  the  iPhone),  or 
depend  on  “geo-syncing”  possibilities 
through  which  the  network  tracks  the 
device  at  all  times  and  delivers  content 
depending  on  the  location  of  the  person. 
Someone  in,  say,  Billings,  can  get  the  latest 
goings-on  from  San  Francisco,  if  they  wish. 

“We  are  creating  a  cooperative  that  lets 
members  contribute  their  own  branded 
stories  unedited  alongside  AP  edited  sto¬ 
ries,”  adds  Seagrave.  “The  strength  is  that 
we  bring  this  all  together  in  a  single  point.” 

The  revolutionary  thing  about  the  Veiwe 
platform  is  that  it  knows  what  kind  of 
device  a  person  is  carrying,  and  can  deliver 
the  content  accordingly.  With  the  iPhone, 


for  example,  because  the  screen  is  relative¬ 
ly  big,  people  tend  to  read  fiill  articles. 
Some  smart  phones  aren’t  good  for  reading 
longer  stories  and  some  still  have  black- 
and-white  displays,  notes  Tom  Kenney, 
Ver\'e  Wireless’  president:  “If  it’s  a  small 
device,  we  may  d  .diver 


one  paragraph  or  a 


—  JANESEAGRAVE/SeniorVP 

Global  Product  Development,  AP 


snack-size  bite  of  content.  If  they  want 
more,  they  can  read  more.” 

The  other  big  selling  point  is  the  revenue 
possibilities  the  network  can  bring  to 
newspapers.  Right  now,  only  AP  member 
newspapers  are  part  of  the  network  —  but 
eventually  that  will  change,  says  Seagrave. 

A  newspaper  can  sell  against  its  own 
mobile  content  (and  receive  100%  of  the 
revenue)  or  sell  against  other  newspapers’ 
content  for  a  50/50  split.  Papers  pay  the 
AP  a  small  fee  to  maintain  the  network. 

For  national  advertisers  interested  in  plac¬ 
ing  buys,  the  mobile  network  is  working 
with  groups  such  as  quadrantONE. 

Down  the  line,  newspapers  would  be 
able  to  offer  advertisers  geo-targeting 


capabilities  that  track  the  whereabouts  of 
people  who  opt  in. 

The  AP  board  had  been  kicking  ideas 
around  for  three  years  before  they  alighted 
on  mobile  —  right  around  the  time  the 
iPhone  was  introduced. 

The  organization  leapt  into  action 
around  October  of  last  year,  leading  to  an 
extensive  study  of  young  consumers  and 
their  media  usage  in  six  different  cities 
around  the  world.  Jim  Kennedy,  AP’s  vice 
president  and  director  of  strategic  plan¬ 
ning,  recalls  it  was  a  major  undertaking 
where  researchers  shadowed  individuals. 

“We  learned  quite  a  bit  about  their 
consumption  habits,”  Kennedy  says.  “The 
bottom  line  is  that  they  don’t  have  any. 

They  don’t  subscribe  to  newspapers  or 
bookmark  where  they  go  every  day.  They 
ran  into  the  news  —  across  six  cities,  across 
the  board.” 

Typically  their  entry  point  was  through 
e-mail  or  a  text  message,  both  of  which 
Kennedy  describes  as  “dead  ends.”  The 
prospect  is  to  aggregate  a  lot  of  content 
with  one  button  for  easy  access  through 
a  mobile  device. 

“It  was  really  unprecedented ,”  says 
Seagrave.  “I  would  say  we  hit  the  right 
moment  for  mobile  and  for  members’ 
willingness  to  participate.  We  also 
launched  with  an  application  which  has 
been  optimized  with  the  iPhone.  The 
combination  is  very  appealing.”  ® 

E-mail  Associate  Editor  Jennifer  Saba 
V[|^  atisaba@editorandpublisher.com. 


Monitored  that  Joshua  Bell  street  eocperiment 

How  she  helped  ‘Post’  win  a  Pulitzer 


BY  JOE  STRUPP 

Emily  Shroder  was  a  Virginia 
high  school  student  with  no  jour¬ 
nalistic  aspirations  or  newspaper 
experience  when  she  became  a  key  element 
of  one  of  The  Washington  Post’s  most 
talked-about  stories  of 2007,  which  would 
go  on  to  win  a  2008  Pulitzer  Prize. 

Gene  Weingarten’s  feature  in  The  Wash¬ 
ington  Post  Magazine  about  acclaimed 
violinist  Joshua  Bell’s  experience  playing 
before  commuters  inside  a  D.C.  subway 
station  focused  on  the  busy  lives  of  rush 
hour  travelers  and  how  many  declined 
to  stop  and  hear  Bell,  an  internationally 
acclaimed  virtuoso  and  Grammy  winner. 
Bell,  39,  played  for  the  passing  commuters 
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posing  as  just  another  street  musician. 
Shroder,  the  daughter  of  Post  Magazine 
editor  Tom  Shroder  and  a  violin  player 


She’s  on  the  case:  Emily 
Shroder,  daughter  of  Tom 
Shroder,  a  Post  editor 

herself,  was  one  of  several  con¬ 
tributors  who  spent  a  January 
2007  morning  scurrying 
around  the  LEnfant  Plaza 
Metro  stop  asking  strangers 
for  their  contact  information 
so  Weingarten  could  later 
interview  them  by  phone. 

Shroder,  then  18  and  a 
student  at  Madison  High 
School  in  Vienna,  Va.,  joined 
her  father  and  freelance  writer  Rachel 
Manteuffe  in  the  project,  eventually  gath¬ 
ering  nearly  40  key  names  and  numbers. 


www.editorandpublisher.com 
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CALL  FOR  ENTRIES 


s  r  F 


Recognizing  Excellence 
IN  Investigative  Business 
Journalism 


Presented  by  the 

Donald  W.  Reynolds  National 

Center  for  Business  Journalism 


SUBMISSION  DEADLINE  AUGUST  1, 2008 


FIRST  PLACE  $5,000 

runner-up  $2,000 


Named  for  the  widely  acclaimed  investigative 
business  journalist  team  of  Don  Barlett  and 
Jim  Steele,  these  awards,  funded  by  the 
Reynolds  Center,  celebrate  the  best  in  print 
and  online  investigative  business  journalism. 


Jim  Steele:  "We'd  like  to  see  journalists  who 
keep  the  bigger  picture  In  mind.  Someone  who 
brings  an  understanding  of  complex  issues  that 
have  not  been  properly  explained.  Don  arid 
I  have  an  informal  motto:  Tell  the  readers 
something  they  don’t  know  about.  ” 


Donald  W.  Reynolds  , 

National  Center 
for  Business  Journalisrri 


Entries  must  have  appeared  between  July  1,  2007  and 
June  30, 2008.  Each  print  publication  or  online  organization  f , 
is  limited  to  two  entries. 

Find  complete  rules  and  details  online  at 
www.busmessjournalism.org/barlettsteeieawards/  ' 


Andrew  Leckey,  Director  •  andrew.leckey@businessjournalism.org  •  480-727-9186 
Walter  Cronkite  School  of  Journalism  and  Mass  Communication  •  Arizona  State  University 
Funded  by  a  grant  from  the  Las  Vegas,  Nevada-based  Donald  W.  Reynolds  Foundation 
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more  than  the  other  two  combined.  “I  was 
concerned  that  Emily  would  be  too  young 
to  do  that,  but  she  wound  up  being  the 
best  of  them,”  says  Weingarten,  who  won 
his  first  Pulitzer  with  the  story.  “I  think 
people  were  less  threatened  by  a  woman. 
She  also  found  people  who  were  the  most 
interesting.” 

Shroder,  now  a  freshman  government 
major  at  The  College  of  William  and 
Mary  in  Williamsburg,  Va.,  also  allowed 
Bell  to  borrow  her  violin  case  to  help  hide 
his  true  identity,  although  he  still  used  his 
$3  million  vintage  Stradivarius.  In  ex¬ 
change,  Bell  gave  her  the  $37  in  pocket 
change  he  collected  from  those  passersby 
who  stopped  to  tip  him;  it  was  the  only 
payment  she  received  for  her  work. 

Tom  Shroder  was  not  surprised  that 
his  daughter  would  do  so  well  and 
thought  of  her  as  a  natural  for  the  one- 


day  assignment,  despite  her  lack  of 
journalistic  experience.  “I  knew  that  she 
was  the  most  organized,  efficient  person  I 
have  ever  come  across,”  he  says.  “She,  by 
far,  had  the  best  notes.”  For  her  efforts, 
she  earned  a  credit  at  the  end  of  the 


A  video  capture  of 
the  scene  as  premier 
violinist  Joshua  Bell 
is  mostly  ignored. 


Weingarten  opus. 

Among  Emily’s 
finds  that  day  was 
a  man  who  walked 
past  Bell  while 
tuned  in  to  his 
iPod.  Contacted 
later  by  Wein¬ 
garten,  it  turned 
out  he  was  listen¬ 
ing  to  The  Cure’s  “Just  Like  Heaven,”  a 
song  about  failing  to  notice  beauty  right 
before  your  eyes.  ® 

E-mail  Senior  Editor  Joe  Strupp  at 
jstrupp@editorandpublisher.com. 


Iraqi  news  Staffer  passes  test  in  the  U.S. 


Bassam  Sebti  studied  top 
American  reporters  in  Baghdad 


BY  JOE  STRUPP 


Nates  get  their  first  taste  of  news 

coverage  in  war-tom  Iraq.  But  for 
Bassam  Sebti,  a  Baghdad  native,  that  was 
the  case  in  2003  when  he  worked  as  a 
translator  for  Christian  Science  Monitor 
correspondent  Jill  Carroll.  Fresh  from 
graduation  at  a  Al-Turath  University  in 
Baghdad,  Sebti,  then  22,  signed  on  with 
Carroll  as  a  translator,  putting  his  new 
English  and  literature  degrees  to  use.  Five 
years  and  much  journalism  experience 
later,  he  has  just  received  a  master’s  degree 
—  from  a  U.S.  college. 

Although  he  spent  just  over  a  week  with 
Carroll,  the  experience  whet  his  appetite 
for  news-related  work  and,  months  later, 
got  him  a  job  with  The  Washington  Post. 

“It  was  by  chance,”  Sebti  recalls  of  his  first 
assignment.  “I  had  a  fnend  from  college 
who  graduated  a  year  ahead  of  me.  He 
called  and  told  me  there  was  a  freelance 
journalist  looking  for  an  interpreter.”  That 
freelancer  was  Carroll,  who  gained  fame  in 
2006  after  being  kidnapped  and  detained 
for  three  months. 

After  the  stint  with  Carroll,  Sebti  hooked 


OT  MANY  NEW  COLLEGE  GRADU- 


j  Sebti,  who  started  as  a  translator  for  The  Christian 
Science  Monitor,  earned  his  master’s  degree  in  May. 

i 

I  up  in  Sept.  2003  with  the  Post,  a  job  that  I 
j  lasted  until  July  2006.  Starting  first  as  a 
I  translator,  he  later  was  able  to  do  his  own  v 
reporting  and  writing,  as  well  as  take  c 

photos.  Working  with  such  top  staffers  as  I 
i  Jackie  Spinner  and  Ellen  Knickmeyer,  i  \ 


^  among  other  big  names,  Sebti  says  he 
m  picked  up  on  the  reporting,  writing,  and 
g  other  skills  as  much  as  if  he  were  in  a 
B  j-school  classroom:  “I  was  concentrat- 
H  ing  on  the  techniques  —  how  they 
I  asked  questions,  how  they  worked  with 
M  sources,  what  they  write.” 

Knickmeyer,  now  based  in  Cairo, 
recalls  Sebti  as  tmly  connected  to  the 
people  about  whom  he  wrote:  “While 
many  other  people  were  not  affected 
^  or  had  a  harder  shell,  Bassam,  years 
into  the  war  when  he  saw  something 
bad,  it  was  kind  of  as  if  he  had  never 
seen  anything  that  bad  before  — 
though  of  course  he  had,  lots  of  times. 
The  Bassam  soundtrack  I  have  in  my 
head  is  Bassam  saying,  ‘My  God!  That 
was  horrible!’” 

After  a  year  in  the  translator  capacity, 
Sebti  was  allowed  to  do  some  of  his 
own  reporting  at  about  the  time 
Baghdad  became  more  dangerous.  “I 
volunteered  to  go  to  the  worst  neigh¬ 
borhoods  because  I  could  blend  in, 
hide  my  notebook,  and  that  is  when 
they  started  to  depend  on  me  and  my 
Iraqi  colleagues,”  he  says. 

Sebti  recalls  one  of  the  worst  incidents 
when  a  car  bomb  blew  up  in  2005  in  front 
of  a  water  plant  that  had  been  rebuilt  by  the 
U.S.  militaiy  “When  I  arrived,  the  scene 
was  horrible,  43  children  were  killed  and 
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people  were  crying,”  he  says.  “One  man 
came  up  to  me  whose  brother  had  been 
killed  and  tried  to  choke  me.”  In  another 
2005  incident,  Sebti  drove  home,  steering 
right  in  between  a  group  of  insurgents  fir¬ 
ing  across  the  road  at  military  troops.  “We 
were  right  in  the  middle,  I  really  thought  I 
was  going  to  die,”  he  says. 

By  mid-2006,  Sebti  was  ready  to  get  out 
of  the  country  as  things  worsened  and  his 
desire  for  more  educa¬ 
tion  grew.  He  landed  in 
the  United  States  in 
August  2006  seeking  a 
masters  degree. 
Through  the  help  of 
Spinner,  whose  sister 
worked  at  St.  Josephs  University  in 
Philadelphia,  Sebti  got  into  its  master’s 
program  in  writing  studies. 


Check 
'  out  our 
two  weekly 
podcasts  now  at 

E&P  Online 


Bassam  Sebti  while  reporting  in  a  remote 
i  area  of  the  Iraqi  Kurdistan  region  in  2004. 

i  In  early  May,  he  received  his  master’s 
I  degree.  During  his  time  on  campus,  he 
I  worked  on  a  newsletter  for  foreign  stu- 
i  dents,  “The  Global  Hawks,”  writing  mostly 
about  immigrant  students,  especially  those 
;  from  Iraq.  “I  edited  stories  about  students 


who  came  to  the  U.S.  to  study,  and  about 
their  backgrounds,”  he  says.  Being  able  to 
see  U.S.  news  coverage  of  Iraq  from  this 
side  of  the  world,  Sebti  says  print  media  is 
doing  a  good  job,  but  broadcast  and  cable 
television  are  weak:  “The  TV  networks 
need  to  concentrate  on  the  human  drama.” 

With  a  master’s  degree  and  several  years 
of  experience  for  the  Post,  Sebti  would  be 
well  positioned  to  work  full  time  again  as  a 
reporter  —  but  that  may  not  be  in  the  cards. 
“I  am  interested  in  the  non-profit  field,  es¬ 
pecially  if  it  has  to  do  with  Iraqis  and  Iraqi 
refugees,”  he  reveals.  When  asked  about  a 
return  to  reporting,  he  says,  “I  might,  but  it 
would  have  to  do  with  my  region.  I  would 
not  be  interested  in  covering  the  news  in 
the  United  States.  After  covering  the  war,  it 
would  be  hard  to  cover  American  stories. 
They  are  not  as  powerful.”  11 


A  little  too  real:  In  a  video  on  the  Chicago  Sun-Times’  site,  Cowley  gets  the  business  end  of  a  folding  chair  from  Dale  “The  Demon”  Toborg. 


A  guy  named  Joe  takes  one  for  the  team 


BY  MARK  FITZGERALD 

T  WAS  THE  MOMENT  THE  6-FOOT-6- 

inch,  265-pound  former  profession¬ 
al  wrestler  whose  ring  name  was 
“The  Demon”  crashed  a  metal  chair 
against  his  back  that  a  Chicago  Sun- 
Times  sportswriter  thought  that  maybe 
his  “Joe  Meets  Pro”  series  of  staged  con¬ 
frontations  with  athletes  had  gone  too  far. 

In  the  video  posted  on 
www.suntimes.com/sports, 

Joe  Cowley  collapses  all-too- 
convincingly  after  the  attack 
by  Dale  “The  Demon”  Torborg, 
now  a  minor-league  strength 
conditioning  coordinator  in 
the  Chicago  White  Sox  organi¬ 
zation.  When  Sox  outfielder 
Nick  Swisher  —  who  had  been 
playing  an  announcer  hyping 
the  mock-feud  between  Torborg  and 
Cowley  —  stayed  in  character  and 
approached  the  prone  Sox  beat  writer, 
Cowley  weakly  waves  him  away  and 
groans,  “Oh,  come  on,  seriously.” 

And  Cowley  says  there  is  a  serious  side 


to  “Joe  Meets  Pro,”  a  feature  in  the  great, 
but  fading,  tradition  of  newspaper  stunt 
journalism  that  puts  the  reporter  at  the 
center  of  the  story.  It’s  part  of  his  job  to 
get  on  the  backs  of  Sox  players  who  aren’t 
performing  —  so  if  a  pro  comes  at  his 
back  with  a  folding  chair,  well,  turnabout 
is  fair  play. 

“For  ‘Joe  Meets  Pro,’  I’ve  been  going  to 
guys  I’ve  ripped,  and  saying,  let’s 
see  how  I’d  do  against  you,”  says 
Cowley,  who  turns  the  Big  4-0 
in  June.  “Not  that  I  deem  myself 
an  athlete  —  but  I  do  believe  in 
accountability.” 

Especially  now,  he  adds, 
when  pros  hear  more  criticism 
than  ever.  This  being  the  digital 
age,  the  feature  was  also  specifi¬ 
cally  designed  to  draw  Web  traf¬ 
fic.  Ironically,  he  got  the  idea  for  the  series 
from  Torborg,  who  suggested  attending  a 
pro  wrestling  camp:  “He  said.  You  should 
come  down  to  that  and  get  your  ass  beat, 
and  we  can  video  it.’” 

The  first  video  in  the  series  paired  him 


at  spring  training  against  A.  J.  Pierzynski, 
the  Sox  catcher  Cowley  often  ripped  for 
his  low  percentage  of  throwing  out  run¬ 
ners  trying  to  steal  bases.  On  the  video, 
Cowley  brags  that  he  will  go  5  for  10  in  his 
stolen  base  attempts  against  the  catcher. 

Based  on  the  video  evidence,  he  went  0 
for  10  —  but  he  argued  nearly  every  call, 
before  finally  conceding  that  stealing  on 
Pierzynski  is  not  as  easy  as  it  looks. 

“Joe  Meets  Pro”  had  another  inspira¬ 
tion,  though  —  Cowley’s  own  bout  with 
an  aggressive  type  of  Ijinphoma.  Last 
October,  when  doctors  at  last  determined 
his  remission  was  far  enough  along  they 
could  remove  the  stent  for  intravenous 
chemotherapy,  he  felt  “a  kind  of  freedom 
to  try  new  things.”  One  of  those  new 
things  presaged  the  pain  of  The  Demon’s 
chair  attack:  Cowley  had  some  cavities 
filled  without  getting  Novocaine. 

Next  up  for  “Joe  Meets  Pro”?  Possibly  a 
contest  with  a  player  from  the  Chicago 
Wolves  minor  league  hockey  team.  “I’ve 
never  played  hockey,”  Cowley  says,  “but 
how  hard  can  it  be?” 


Cowley,  who’s  not 
afraid  to  step  up 
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Lee  employees  learn  to  sharpen  their  skills  in  a  class  titled  “Sales  205:  Presentations  That  Work.” 


News  and  ad  teams  for 
newspaper  chain  go  back  to 
‘school’  — to  move  forward 

BY  JENNIFER  SABA 

HEN  Lee  Enterprises  execu- 
tives  were  busy  mapping  out 
online  training  and  communi¬ 
cations  for  the  company  in  2006,  CEO 
Mary  Junck  saw  an  opportunity  to  send  a 
clear  and  consistent  message  that  Lee  was 
serious  about  the  Web.  And  what  better 
way  to  school  employees  than  with  a  tailor- 
made  University? 

Hence,  Lee  Online  University  (or  “LOU”) 
was  created.  It  started  in  February  2007 
and  went  through  May  that  year  with  four 
traveling  sessions,  including  one  at  Lee’s 
headquarters  in  Davenport,  Iowa. 

About  500  Lee  employees,  half  on 
the  news  side  and  half  on  the 
business  side,  navigated  the 
program. 

LOU  lives  on  today  on  the 
news  side  in  the  form  of  smaller, 
focused  sessions  and  an  internal 
message  board  through  which  people  can 
discuss  the  best  methods  for  storytelling  or 
developments  in  software.  On  the  business 
front,  Lee  corporate  has  been  busy  conduct-  j 
ing  sales  blitzes  across  the  company.  A  team 
of  about  18  online  sales  experts  based  in 
Lee’s  home  office  have  been  on  road  trips 
training  sales  teams. 

The  company  just  wrapped  up  18  blitzes 
on  real  estate  advertising  during  the  past 
60  days.  During  these  visits  the  core  team 
sets  up  sales  goals,  educates  the  staff,  and 
teaches  them  how  to  make  a  pitch.  The  idea 
is  for  Lee’s  papers  to  be  the  “digital  agen¬ 
cies”  in  their  markets  for  their  advertisers. 

Gregory  Schermer,  Lee’s  vice  president  of 
interactive  media,  says  the  company  tracks 
sales  after  such  concentrated  efforts:  “I  can 
tell  you  the  two  blitzes  we  just  completed 
have  yielded  millions.” 

Last  year  during  the  first  LOU  wave, 
for  two  and-a-half  days  presenters  would 
tackle  online  news  and  business  strategies 
mostly  on  separate  tracks  —  but  there  were 
some  joint  sessions  that  included  both 
business-side  and  news  staffers.  “Having 


everyone  together  observing  both  sides  of 
the  house  embracing  online  had  the  effect 
of  a  rising  tide,”  says  Schermer. 

Joyce  Dehli,  Lee’s  vice  president  for  news, 
was  one  of  the  members  responsible  for 
shaping  the  curriculum.  “We  were 
not  simply  going  to  do  skill-based 
training,  which  is  very  impor¬ 
tant,  but  we  wanted  to  take  the 
value  of  journalism  and  translate 
it  to  the  Web,”  she  explains.  “The 
goal  was  to  provide  a  framework 
for  thinking  about  how  we  tell 
stories  before  we  even  jump  into  how 
do  you  shoot  video  or  do  a  mash-up.  We 
wanted  to  step  back  and  think  about  it.” 

On  the  business  side,  online  and  print 
sales  people,  along  with  their  managers,  got 
a  crash  course  —  starting  with  how  to 
measure  audience  and  demographics.  They 
learned  about  various  aspects  of  advertis¬ 
ing,  from  banners  to  online  sponsorships, 
delving  deep  into  each  category.  “Students”  I 


I  BY  MARK  FITZGERALD 

HE  PRINT-OUTSOURCING  STRATEGY 

for  The  Bakersfield  Californian 
is  not  only  unusual  because  the 
contract  kept  production  going  on  the 
daily’s  own  presses.  It  also  provides  a  legal 
road  map  for  newspapers  skittish  about 
contracting  out  work  that  union  employ¬ 
ees  are  doing. 

“It’s  huge,  you  can  definitely  use  this  as 
precedent,”  says  David  Durham,  a  senior 


i  were  even  tasked  to  create  their  own  ads. 

Schermer  and  Junck  went  through  the 
I  exercise  themselves.  “Mary  built  a  great  ad, 
which  was  marketed  and  sold  in  the  Glens 
Falls  newspapers,”  Schermer  says. 

Those  involved  on  the  news  and  the  sales 
j  sides,  respectively,  were  required  to  team 
I  up  and  present  projects  to  the  entire  group. 

!  The  sales  staffers  had  to  identify  a  cus- 
j  tomer,  and  build  a  presentation  and  spec 
J  ads  for  a  big  online  and  print  campaign.  “It 
was  really  wonderful  training,”  Schermer 
says,  adding  that  when  the  teams  got  home 
they  pitched  the  presentations  to  prospects, 
i  Lee  is  considering  another  wave  of  LOU 
i  over  the  next  couple  of  years.  “With  the 
j  drumbeat  of  bad  news  in  the  newspaper  in¬ 
dustry,  it’s  important  to  focus  on  the  oppor¬ 
tunities,”  says  Schermer.  “It’s  great  to  focus 
on  the  upside  and  the  future  and  growth.”  11 

For  breaking  circ  news  hourly,  visit 
www.edttorandpubljsher.com/adcirc 


j  shareholder  in  the  San  Francisco  office  of 
j  law  firm  Littler  Mendelson.  “I  think  this  is 
1  going  to  cause  a  lot  of  newspapers  with 
1  unions  to  say.  Well,  is  there  really  a  prob- 
j  lem  here?  Can  we  [outsource],  if  it  makes 
!  sense  and  there’s  a  real  business  need?’” 

When  the  Californian  in  January  an- 
I  nounced  it  intended  to  hire  Brad  Moseley 
!  Inc.  (BMI)  of  Reno,  Nev.,  to  take  over 
I  printing  of  the  59,433-circulation  daily, 

I  Doug  Brown,  a  local  official  with  the 


Outsoureing  gets  key  pressroom  go-ahead 
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Graphic  Communications  Conference  of 
the  Teamsters  union,  vowed  to  fight  the 
outsourcing  "tooth  and  nail.”  The  union, 
which  represented  about  20  of  the  34 
employees  who  lost  their  jobs  at  the  news¬ 
paper,  argued  it  had  jurisdiction  over 
printing  work. 

As  the  March  17  date  for  turning  the 
printing  over  to  BMI  neared,  the  local  and 
the  paper  agreed  to  binding  arbitration 
over  the  issue.  The  union  also  went  to 
federal  court  in  Fresno  for  an  emergenc>’ 
injunction  to  stop  the  outsourcing. 

A  federal  judge  denied  the  injunction 
request.  A  few  days  later,  arbitrator  R. 
Douglas  Collins  ruled  in  favor  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornian,  saying  two  provisions  of  the  labor 
contract  backed  its  position  that  it  was  free 
to  outsource. 

“One,  he  interpreted  the  management 
rights  clause  broadly,  which  is  not  going  to 
be  terribly  important  because  newspapers 
have  different  management  clauses,”  says 
Durham.  “But  the  other  thing  is  huge. 
Unions  always  argue  that  it’s  implied  that 
you  can’t  subcontract  work  in  the  middle  of 

-  a  bargaining  contract. 

The  arbitrator  explicitly 


SECTION 


—  DAVID  DURHAM/Attorney 


rejected  that  argument,  saying  if  the  parties 
want  to  prohibit  subcontracting,  they  know 
how  to  do  it.” 

Newspapers  are  therefore  free  to  intro¬ 
duce  outsourcing  at  any  time,  so  long  as 
there  is  no  e.xpress  prohibition  against  it  in 
their  labor  agreements,  he  adds. 

Neither  Brown  nor  other  officials  of  the 
Bakersfield  Teamsters  local  could  be 
reached  for  comment.  Durham  says  the 
binding  arbitration  means  the  case  is  over. 

The  fact  that  the  outsourcing  —  or  “in¬ 
sourcing,”  as  similar  strategies  are  some¬ 
times  called  —  is  taking  place  inside  the 
Californian's  own  press  shop  attracted 
industry  attention,  Durham  says,  but  didn’t 
complicate  the  paper’s  position.  “If  you 
think  about  it,  legally,  none  of  that  matters,” 
he  adds.  “If  you’re  actually  outsourcing, 
it  doesn’t  matter  where,  whether  it’s  to  an¬ 
other  newspaper,  or  a  commercial  printer.” 
Or,  as  the  Californian's  case  shows,  even 
inside  the  paper’s  own  production  plant.  S 

j  ^ _ 
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Photo  of  the  Month 


TOM  REEL,  SAN  ANTONIO  EXPRESS-NEWS,  MAY  6 

Heading  back  to  the  office  from  another  shoot, 
Tom  Reel  stopped  by  the  scene  of  a  fire  at  historic 
Our  Lady  of  the  Lake  University,  but  couldn’t  get  too 
close.  So  he  maneuvered  five  blocks  A  Submit  yoor  photos  for 
away  and  shot  this  photo  through  this  section!  E-mail  us  at 
some  trees  using  a  400mm  lens.  “I  hottype@editorandpublisher.com 

guess  I  had  good  timing  and  was  there  at  the  right  moment  ” 
he  tells  us.  No  one  was  injured  in  the  blaze.  —  Greg  Mitchell 


‘Freep’  goes  whack  with  hockey  fever 


BY  MARK  FITZGERALD 

WITH  THE  Detroit  Red  Wings 
ready  to  take  on  the  Pittsburgh 
Penguins  for  the  Stanley  Cup 
in  late  May,  Detroit  Free  Press  editors 
were  kicking  around  ideas  of  how  to  stoke 
fan  fever  when  the  paper’s  graphic  direc¬ 
tor,  Eric  Millikin,  remembered  a  video 
game  he  killed  time  plaving  a  couple  of 
years  ago. 

It’s  really  a  baseball  game,  but  it’s  set  in 
the  Arctic  —  and  the  batter  swings  not  at  a 
ball,  but  a  penguin.  Thus  was  bom  “Whack 
-a-Penguin,”  an  instant  Detroit  phenome¬ 
non  that  can  take  its  place  alongside  the 
ritual  of  throwing  an  octopus  onto  the  rink. 


“It’s  crazy  addictive.”  Millikin  says. 

“It’s  gone  viral  and  really  taken  off.” 

The  Free  Press  got  the  game  from 
Chris  Hilgert,  who  designs  games  at 
yetisports.org  that  all  have  an  Arctic 
theme.  The  newspapier  simply  added  a 
window  showing  a  yeti  in  a  Red  Wings 
shirt,  with  a  penguin  fl>ing  by. 

“I  think  a  theme  for  other  news  sites 
to  remember  is,  you  don’t  always  have  to  , ; 
make  it  yourself,"  says  Nancy  Andrews,  '  ^ 
managing  editor  for  digital  media.  Think 
of  “Whack-a-Penguin”  as  the  digital  funny 
pages,  she  adds:  “Some  people  buy  the  '  I 
paper  just  for  the  comics  and  the  cross-  : 
word  puzzle.”  11 
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EPPY  AWARDS  2008 


Check  them  all  out  online 


The  2008  EPpy  Awards  were 
presented  May  15  during  the 
Interactive  Media  Conference 
and  Trade  Show  in  Las  Vegas,  spon¬ 
sored  by  Editor  &  Publisher  and 
Mediaweek  magazines.  The  honors 
recognize  media  companies'  best  Inter¬ 
net  services.  Links  to  the  winners  and 
finalists  listed  here  can  be  found  in  the 
EPpy  Awards  section  at  E&P  Online. 

Best  Business  Bloy 

'Winner;  NYTimes.com/DealBook 
MarketBeat  (WSJ.com) 

USA  Today 

Best  Business  Web  Site 

I ,  (with  fewer  than  one  million  unique  monthly 
1  visitors) 

I  Winner:  Kiplinger.com:  The  Business 
Resource  Center 
Arkansasbusiness.com 
Euromoney  Institutional  Investor 
Online  Network 

Best  Business  Web  Site 

;  (with  more  than  one  million  unique  monthly 
I  j  visitors) 

^  I  Winner:  BusinessWeek.com 

BNET 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  Online 

Best  Ciassifieil  Web  Site 

;  (fewer  than  one  million  unique  monthly  visitors) 

1 1  Winner:  NWjobs.com 

The  Boston  Globe 
NWautos.com 
HeraldNet.com 

Best  Classified  Web  Site 

1 1  (more  than  one  million  unique  monthly  visitors) 

I '  Winner:  Cars.com 

Newsday.com 
NYTimes.com/RealEstate 
Post-gazette.com 

Best  College  Newspaper  Web  Site 

Winner:  The  Daily  Reveille. 
www.lsureveille.com 
ASU  Web  Devil 
ldsnews.com 

Best  Coniniunit][  Web  Site 

'  (fewer  than  one  million  unique  monthly  visitors) 

* '  Winner;  The  Denver  Post 

The  Enquirer  &  Cincinnati.Com 
The  Press-Enterprise/PE.com 
The  Enquirer  &  NKY.com 

Best  Community  Web  Site 

j ;  (more  than  one  million  unique  monthly  visitors) 

I  Winner;  msnbc.com 

Beliefnet  Community 
TV  Guide  Online 

Best  Entertainment  Blog 

Winner:  Pop  Candy,  USATODAY.com 
Copious  Notes,  a  blog  of 
Kentucky.com  and  LexGo.com 
HandStamp,  chron.com/Houston 
Chronicle 

Kristin2Go,  chron.com/Houston 
Chronicle 


Stuck  in  the  '80s,  tampabay.com 

Best  Entertainment  Web  Site 

(fewer  than  one  million  unique  monthly  visitors) 

Winner:  lndy.com,  Indianapolis  Star 

Media  Group 

LexGo.com 

Metromix.com 

OnMilwaukee.com.  Milwaukee's  daily 

magazine 

Vita.mn 

Best  Entertainment  Web  Site 

(more  than  one  million  unique  monthly  visitors) 

Winner:  PEOPLE.com 
Azcentral.com  and  The  Arizona 
Republic 
EW.com 

Best  Local  fladio-Atfiliated  Web  Site 

Winner:  iCatfm,  icatfm.cat,  Catalunya 
Radio 

SignOnRadio.com 

MyNorthwest.Com 

Mpr.org 

Best  National  Magazine-Atfiliated  Web  Site 

Winner;  Thisoldhouse.com 

Kiplinger.com 

Newsweek.com 

NewYorker.com 

Sl.com 

Best  Network  or  Syndicated  Badio-Atbiiated  Web  Site 
Winner;  American  RadioWorks, 
from  American  Public  Media 
CBCNews.ca,  Canadian  Broadcasting 
Corporation 

Best  News  Web  Site 

(fewer  than  one  million  unique  monthly  visitors) 

Winner:  UWorld.com 
3cat24.cat 
HeraldTribune.com 
Las  Vegas  Sun 
Naplesnews.com 

Best  News  Web  Site 

(more  than  one  million  unique  monthly  visitors) 

Winner:  NYTimes.com 

BBC  News'  Web  site 

CBCNews.ca,  Canadian  Broadcasting 

Corporation 

msnbc.com 

I  Slate.com,  Slate  Magazine 

'  Best  News/Politics  Blog 

Winner:  The  Swamp,  www.chicago 
tribune.com 

Adam  Radwanski,  globeandmail.com 
CNN  Political  Ticker,  cnnpolitics.com 
PoliticsWest.com, 
www.politicswest.com 
!  Stumper,  Newsweek.com 

Best  Bverall  Design  Of  a  Web  Site 

(fewer  than  one  million  unique  monthly  visitors) 

Winner:Metromix.com 

The  Enquirer  &  Cincinnati.Com 

KnoxNews.com 

LasVegasSun.com 

Observer.com 


(more  than  one  million  unique  monthly  visitors) 


Winner:  Detnews.com,  The  Detroit 
News 

PlayhouseDisney.com 

Thisoldhouse.com 

Washingtonpost.com 

Best  Overall  local  IV/Cable-Affiliated  Web  Site 

Winner:  KING5.com 
Fox  News  Chicago 
Wibw.com 
WRAL.com 

Best  Overall  Network  fV/Cable-Atfiiiated  Web  Site 

Winner:  CBSNews.com 
CNN.com 
Discovery.com 
ESPN.com 

best  Overall  Newspaper-Affiliated  Web  Site 

(fewer  than  one  million  unique  monthly  visitors) 

Winner:  Las  Vegas  Sun 
APPeom,  Asbury  Park  Press 
GazetteXtra.com 
Knoxnews.com 
NWHerald.com 

Best  Overall  Newspaper-Affiliated  Web  Site 

(more  than  one  million  unique  monthly  visitors) 

Winner:  NYTimes.com 
Newsday.com 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  Online 
USA  TODAY 
Washingtonpost.com 

Best  Begional  Magazine-Affiliated  Web  Site 

Winner:  VisionMonday.com 
7x7SF.com 

ExploreSteamboat.com,  Steamboat 
Pilot  &  Today 

Best  Spanish-laiigiiage  Newspaper-Affiliated  Web  Site 
Winner:  ELPAIS.com 
Aldiatx.com,  El  Portal  de  Noticias  del 
Norte  de  Texas 

Elcomercio.com.pe,  El  Comercio  Peru 

Best  Special  feature  in  a  Web  Site  -  Enterprise 

(fewer  than  one  million  unique  monthly  visitors) 

Winner:  Diabetes;  The  Invisible 
Epidemic,  PalmBeachPost.com 
Coincidence  or  Cluster:  The  McCullom 
Lake  Brain  Cancer  Lawsuits,  The 
Northwest  Herald 
Broken  Trust, 

HeraldTribune.com 

Indy  911  Calls,  Indianapolis  Star 

Media  Group 

Teachers  and  Sex,  www.eastvalley 
tribune.com 

Best  Special  feature  in  a  Web  Site  -  Enterprise 

(more  than  one  million  unique  monthly  visitors) 

Winner:  Katrina  Recovery  Coverage, 
The  Associated  Press 
“Exonerated,  Freed,  and  What 
Happened  Then”,  NYTimes.com 
Discovery  Earth  Live,  Discovery.com 
E-Ticket:  Ray  of  Hope,  ESPN.com 
Voices  of  the  Fallen,  Newsweek.com 

Best  Special  feature  in  a  Web  Site  -  News  or  Event 

(fewer  than  one  million  unique  monthly  visitors) 

Winner;  Oklahoma  Centennial, 
NewsOK.com 

Arizona  Daily  Star's  iWait 
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CaptureCincinnati.com,  The  Enquirer 
&  Cincinnati.Com 

Best  Special  feature  in  a  Web  Site  -  News  or  Event  | 

(more  than  one  million  unique  monthly  visitors)  i 

Winner:  13  Seconds  in  August, 
StarTribune.com 

Prison  Suicide  Crisis,  Boston.com 
Virginia  Tech  Shootings  Coverage, 

The  Associated  Press 

Best  Sports  Blog 

Winner:  The  FanHouse,  AOL  Sports 
Brewers  Blog,  JSOnline.com 
ChicagoSports,  The  Rosenblog 
The  Memphis  Edge,  Commercial 
appeal.com 

Best  Sports  Web  Site 

(fewer  than  one  million  unique  monthly  visitors) 

Winner:  GoVolsXtra 

Arkansassports360.com  i 

CommunitySportsDesk, 

kenoshanews.com 

Varsity845.com,  Hudson  Valley  Media 
Group  I 

Best  Sports  Web  Site  | 

(more  than  one  million  unique  monthly  visitors) 

Winner;  USATODAY.com 
BOSTON.COM;  SPORTS 
CBSSports.com 
ESPN.com 

Detnews.com  ! 

Best  Use  Of  Video  in  a  Web  Site  | 

(fewer  than  one  million  unique  monthly  visitors) 

Winner:  CBC  Digital  Archives  Web  site 
—  Les  archives  de  Radio-Canada 
Cape  Cod  Online/Cape  Cod  Times 
Northwest  Herald 
Studio  55  -  naplesnews.com 
TV3minuts 


Best  Use  Of  Video  in  a  Web  Site 

(more  than  one  million  unique  monthly  visitors) 

Winner:  TV  Guide  Online 
Newsday.com 
Slate  V 

The  Boy  in  the  Moon, 
globeandmail.com 

Best  Weekly  Newspaper-Affiliated  Web  Site 

Winner:  The  Santa  Barbara  (Calif.) 

Independent,  independent.com 

The  Brooklyn  Paper, 

brooklynpaper.com 

Wicked  Local  Somerville,  GateHouse 

Media  New  England 

Knight  News  Innovation  Award 

Winner:  CNN.com 

Coincidence  or  Cluster:  The  McCullom 
Lake  Brain  Cancer  Lawsuits,  The 
Northwest  Herald 
The  Match,  Newsday.com 
PolitiFact.com  from  St.  Petersburg 
Times/CQ 
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of  the  Pennsylvania 
Associated  Press  Mana- 
girrg  Editors.  Ray  Shaw 
editor  of  the  Lancaster 
Intelligencer  Journal, 
wiH  serve  as  first  vice 
president. 


N.J.,  won  17;Circulation 
and  advertising  awards 
in  the  New  Jersey  Press 
Association’s  Better 
Newspaper  Contest. 

The  Press  also  received 
13  editorial  awards. 


tion  honoring  the  finest 
international  journalism. 
That  is  the  most  any 
single  organization  has 
won  in  one  year. 

The  Press  of  Atlantic 
City  in  Pleasantville, 


Ted  Sickler,  editor  of  . 
custom  publications  for 
The  Patriot-News  in 
Harrisburg,  Pa.,  has 
been  elected  president 


The  New  York  Times ' 
received  six  of  the  21 
awards  given  by  the 
Overseas  Press  Club  in 
its  69th  annual  competi- 


ALABAMA 

Kevin  Wendt  has  been  named  editor  of  the 
Huntsville  Times.  Wendt  most  recently 
served  as  assistant  managing  editor  for 
sports  and  copy  and  design  desks  at  the 
San  Jose  Mercury  News. 


ARIZONA 

Colleen  Brady  has  been  promoted  to  retail 
territories  manager  for  Tucson  Newspa¬ 
pers’  advertising  department.  Previously, 
she  served  as  vendor  sales  manager. 


BY  SHAWN  MOYNIHAN 


NEWSPEOPLE@  EDITORANDPUBI.ISHER.COM 

TEXAS 

Belinda  Gaudet 

Belinda  Gaudet  has  been  appointed 
publisher  of  the  Waco  Tribune-Herald. 
Previously,  she  served  as  executive  vice 
president  and  general  manager  of  the 
Austin  American-Statesman.  Gaudet, 
who  is  also  a  certified  public  accountant, 
served  as  general  manager  and  vice  pres¬ 
ident  of  Cox  Arizona  Publications  prior 
to  joining  the  Statesman  in  2003.  She  got  her  start  as  a  reporter 
for  the  Port  Arthur  (Texas)  News,  and  in  the  years  since  she  has 
served  as  publisher  of  daily  newspapers  in  Orange  and  Lufkin, 
Texas,  and  Elizabeth  City,  N.C.  She  succeeds  Michael  Vivio. 


C  A  1. 1  F  O  R  N  I  A 
Davan  Maharaj  has  been  named  managing 
editor  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  Maharaj 
is  promoted  from  business  editor,  a 
post  he  has  held  since  2007-  He  succeeds 
John  Arthur. 


Joe  Livernois  has  been  named  executive 
editor  of  The  Monterey  County  Herald. 
Livernois,  a  24-year  veteran  of  the  news¬ 
paper,  is  promoted  from  city  editor. 


Cathie  Anderson  has  been  named  features 
editor  at  The  Sacramento  Bee.  Previously, 
she  served  as  business  editor. 


Lisa  Baker  has  been  named  a  senior 
account  executive  for  USA  Weekend 
magazine,  and  will  be  based  in  Los 
Angeles.  Previously,  she  was  West  Coast 
sales  director  at  Penthouse  Media  Group. 


FLORIDA 

Stephen  Buckley,  managing  editor  of  the 
St.  Petersburg  Times,  has  been  named 
publisher  of  tampabay.com,  a  new 
position.  Buckley  has  served  as  managing 
editor  since  2005. 


G  F:  O  R  G  I  A 

Michael  Traynor  has  been  appointed  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Savannah  Morning  News. 
Traynor  most  recently  served  as  vice  pres¬ 
ident  of  newspapers  for  Morris  Commu¬ 
nications  Co.  LLC,  and  will  remain  in  that 
position.  He  also  will  have  oversight  of 
Effingham  Now  in  Effingham  County,  and 
the  weekly  Bryan  County  Now.  Traynor 
succeeds  Julian  Miller,  who  has  served  as 
publisher  since  2005. 


ILLINOIS 

Hanke  Gratteau  has  been  named  managing 
editor  for  news  at  the  Chicago  Tribune. 
She  was  named  deputy  managing  editor 
for  news  in  March,  and  before  that  she 
serv'ed  as  metro  editor.  Gratteau  succeeds 

George  de  Lama. 


John  Arthur 

Angeles  Times.  Arthur  is  pro¬ 
moted  from  managing  editor. 


I  N  I)  I  A  N  A 

Bob  Gustin  has  been  promoted  to  editor 
of  The  Republic  in  Columbus.  Gustin  has 
served  as  managing  editor  since  1999. 


Otis  M.  Raybon  Jr.  has  been  appointed  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Rome  News-Tribune.  Raybon 
has  served  as  vice  president  of  operations 
for  10  years.  He  succeeds  Burgett  H.  Mooney 
III,  who  has  been  publisher  since  1986 
and  will  continue  to  serve  as  president 
and  chairman  of  the  board  of  parent 
corporation  News  Publishing  Co. 


I  O  WA 

Steve  Buttry  has  been  named  named  editor 
of  The  Gazette  in  Cedar  Rapids  and  its 
Web  site,  GazetteOnline.  Buttry  most 
recently  was  director  of  tailored  programs 
for  the  American  Press  Institute  in 
Reston,  Va.  He  succeeds  Mark  Bowden. 
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OBITUARIES 


KENTUCKY 

Jerry  Boggs  has  been  appointed  editor 
of  the  Appalachian  News-Express  in 
Pikeville.  Boggs  is  promoted  from  sports 
editor.  He  succeeds  Rachel  Stanley. 


Charles  Hillinger 

FORMER  LOS  ANGELES  TIMES  FEATURE  WRITER  AND  COLUMNIST  ^ 

He  covered  the  four  Beatles,  survived 
five  plane  crashes,  and  wrote  a  syndicated 
column  for  six  years  during  a  roving 
journalism  career  that  earned  him  comparisons  to  ■ >; 

Ernie  Pyle  and  Charles  Kuralt. 

Charles  Hillinger  joined  the  Los  Angeles  Times  f 
in  1946,  and  eventually  began  focusing  on  feature  ^ 
writing.  He  penned  nearly  6,000  human-interest 
stories  before  retiring  from  the  newspaper  in  1992. 

Hillinger  wrote  about  the  Beatles  during  the 
group’s  1964  Los  Angeles  visit  to  perform  at  the  Hollj'wood  Bowl  —  doing  a 
behind-the-scenes  report  about  John,  Paul,  George,  and  Ringo  as  they  relaxed 
at  a  Bel-Air  hideaway.  Five  years  later,  the  Times  writer  was  aboard  the  aircraft 
carrier  Hornet  to  report  on  the  Apollo  11  splashdown. 

But  many  of  Hillinger’s  pieces  were  about  “ordinary”  people  —  some  of  whom 
were  doing  extraordinary  and/or  eccentric  things.  For  instance,  there  was  a  home¬ 
less  Los  Angeles  man  who  learned  he  had  almost  $20,000  in  the  bank  but  refused 
the  money  because  he  was  happy  with  his  life. 

Hillinger  traveled  around  the  world  twice  as  a  Times  reporter.  And  from  1985  to 
1991,  he  visited  all  50  states  for  the  “Charles  Hillinger’s  America”  column  syndicat¬ 
ed  by  the  Los  Angeles  Times-Washington  Post  News  Service. 

After  leaving  the  Times,  Hillinger  continued  to  write  for  many  magazines. 


M  A  S  S  A  C  H  U  S  E  1  I  S 
Margaret  Carroll-Bergman  has  been  named 
editor  of  the  Nan  tucket  Independent. 
Carroll-Bergman  most  recently  served 
as  a  reporter  for  the  The  Inquirer  and 
Mirror  in  Nantucket  Island.  Before  that, 
she  was  publisher  at  the  Provincetown 
Arts  from  1999  to  2005. 


Greg  Turner  is  the  new  deputy  business 
editor  at  the  Boston  Herald.  He  previously 
served  as  the  business  editor  of  The 
MetroWest  Daily  News  in  Framingham. 


MISSOURI 

Mike  Fannin  has  been  named  editor  of 
The  Kansas  City  Star.  Fannin  has  served 
as  managing  editor/sports  and  features 
since  2006. 


Dave  Iseman  has  been  named  editor  of  the 
“Voices”  section  of  the  News-Leader  in 
Springfield.  Iseman  has  served  as 
assistant  managing  editor  for  news  since 
joining  the  paper  just  over  a  year  ago. 


Reid  Laymance  is  the  new  assistant 
managing  editor/sports  for  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch.  La}'mance  has  served  as 
senior  assistant  sports  editor  at  the 
Boston  Globe  since  2000. 


GATEHOUSE  MEDIA  INC 
HAS  SOLD 


NEW  JERSEY 
William  C.  "Skip”  Hidlay  has  been  appointed 
president  and  publisher  of  the  Courier 
News  of  Bridgewater  and  the  Home  News 
Tribune  of  East  Brunswick.  Hidlay  had 
served  as  acting  publisher  and  president 
of  the  two  papers  since  late  March,  and 
before  that  he  was  executive  editor  and 


NewsII’Cmief 


WINTER  HAVEN  (FL)  NEWS  CHIEF 

(7,000  daily  circulation) 


THE  POLK  COUNTY  (FL)  SHOPPER 
(53,000  weekly  distribution) 


WASHINGTON 

RyanBlethen 

'  has  been  named 

lisher  ofri^6 

m/Ik  MM  Seattle  Times. 
Blethen  is  promoted  from 
associate  editorial  page  editor. 


We  are  pleased  to  have  represented  GateHouse  Media  Inc 
in  this  transaction. 
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II 


I  vice  president  for  news  at  the  Asbury 
I  Park  Press. 

I 

Jean  Norton-Torjussen  has  been  named  edi- 
!  j  tor  of  The  Progress  in  Caldwell.  Norton- 

I I  Toijussen  has  been  with  the  Progress  for 

I  j  the  past  seven  years  as  the  paper’s  full- 
*  time  news  reporter.  She  succeeds  Rita 

J  Annan-Brady,  who  will  now  serve  as 
i  ■  lifestyles  editor. 

NEW  YORK 

;  Robert  Thomson  has  been  appointed  editor 
; :  in  chief  of  Dow  Jones  and  managing 
i  I  editor  of  The  Wall  Street  Journal.  He  has 

I I  served  as  publisher  of  Dow  Jones  since 

I  December  2007.  Before  that,  Thomson 
was  editor  of  The  Times  of  London.  Les 
Hinton,  chief  executive  officer  of  Dow 
I  Jones,  assumes  Thomson’s  role  as 

I  j  publisher  of  the  Journal  in  addition  to 

I I  his  existing  duties. 

:  Paul  Thomas  has  been  promoted  to  circula- 

i  tion  director  of  The  Post-Standard  in 
Syracuse.  Thomas  has  served  as  assistant 
circulation  director/operations  since 
2003.  He  succeeds  Jeff  Barber. 

Todd  Dewan  is  the  new  editor  of  The 
j  Evening  Times  in  Little  Falls.  Dewan, 

!  who  served  as  staff  writer  for  the  news- 
j  paper  from  1995  to  1998,  most  recently 
j  was  a  sportswriter  for  The  Daily  Sentinel 
j !  in  Rome. 

R.  Anthony  Benten  has  been  promoted  to 
senior  vice  president/finance  and  corpo- 
j  rate  controller  for  Tbe  New  York  Times 
j  Co.  Previously,  he  was  vice  president  and 
corporate  controller.  Vlnconzo  DiMaggio 
has  been  promoted  to  \'ice  president  and 
I  assistant  controller,  from  vice  president/ 

1  corporate  accounting  and  reporting. 

1 

James  Gold  has  been  promoted  to  senior 
; !  vice  president  and  chief  marketing  officer 
' !  of  The  New  York  Times  Co.  Regional 
I  Media  Group.  Gold  has  served  as  vice 
'  president/marketing  since  2001. 

j 

Sarabjit  “Ruby”  Walla  has  been  named  chief 
j  j  technology  officer  for  The  Wall  Street 
Journal  Digital  Network.  Before  joining 
Dow  Jones,  Walia  was  group  chief  infor¬ 
mation  officer  for  Financial  Dynamics 
in  New  York,  a  business  and  financial 
communications  consultancy. 

Michael  Lutzky  has  been  named  director 
of  product  development  for  AP  Sports. 


NEWSPEOPLE 


OBITUARIES 


Luther  Jackson 

83,  Died  April  22 

FORMER  WASHINGTON _ 

POST  REPORTER  AND 
COLUMBIA  PROFESSOR 

IN  1958, 

Luther 

Jackson  became 
one  of  the  first 
African-Ameri¬ 
can  reporters  at  Luther 
The  Washington 
Post.  A  decade  later,  he 
became  the  first  African- 
American  journalism 
professor  at  Columbia 
University. 

Among  Jackson’s 
accomplishments  during 
his  1968-1992  Columbia 
career  was  helping  pre¬ 
pare  black  journalists  to 
compete  in  a  profession 
more  white-dominated 
than  it  is  now. 

The  Chicago-bom 
Jackson  served  with  the 
Marines  during  World 
War  II  before  earning 
a  Columbia  journalism 
degree  in  1951.  He 
worked  for  the  now- 
deftmct  Newark  Evening 


News  from  1955  to  1958 
and  the  Washington  Post 
until  1963. 

Jackson 
then  did  pub¬ 
lic  relations 
for  IBM  and 
studied  at 
Rutgers  Uni¬ 
versity  under 
Jackson  a  fellowship 
before  joining 
the  Columbia  faculty. 

Christy  Bradford 

65,  Died  April  24 
FORMER  MANAGING  EDITOR. 
DETROIT  NEWS  AND  ROCHESTER. 
N.Y..  DEMOCRAT  AND  CHRONICU 

CHRISTY  Bradford 
was  both  a  no- 
nonsense  editor 
and  practical 
joker. 

Once,  while 


serving  as  man¬ 
aging  editor  of 
the  Rochester, 

N.Y.,  Democrat 
and  Chronicle  Christy 
during  the  1980s,  she 
phoned  a  reporter  at 
a  restaurant  after  he 


finished  a  tough  shift 
to  tell  him  to  cover  a 
power-plant  accident. 
Then  she  immediately 
had  another  reporter 
bring  the  dining  journal¬ 
ist  a  drink  and  tell  him 
Bradford  was  joking. 

The  Iowa  native 
worked  at  the  Democrat 
and  Chronicle  from  1980 
to  1986  —  first  as  assis¬ 
tant  managing  editor/ 
features  for  two  years 
before  being  promoted 
to  managing  editor. 
Bradford  then  became 
managing  editor/news 
at  The  Detroit  News. 

In  1999,  she  began 
teaching  at  the  Universi¬ 
ty  of  Kansas. 

Bradford 
enjoyed  the 
outdoors  and 
traveling  — 
visiting  places 
like  Paris  and 
Russia,  and 
Bradford  taking  a  10-day 
trip  down  the  Colorado 
River  and  through  the 
Grand  Canyon. 


Property  T ax  Savings. . . 

“The  Morrison  &  Head  and  Inland  team  reduced  our  annual 
property  tax  bill  by  $165,000.  We  look  forward  to  a  continuing 
relationship  with  them  and  recommend  their  services  to  any  news- 
j  paper  seeking  significant  bottom  line  savings.  ” 

'  Mr.  John  Chavana — Controller 

'  San  Antonio  Express-News 

...Right  To  Your  Bottom  Line! 

I  Contact  the  experts  to  see  how  much  savings  you  can  expect: 

Mr.  John  Woolard  Mr.  Beau  Campbell 

Morrison  and  Head  Inland  Newspaper  Machinery  Corp. 

Boeme,TX  (830)248-1190  Lenexa,  KS  (913)492-9050 

john@morrisonandhead.com  bcampbell@inlandnews.com 


www.edirorandpubllsher.com 
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Prior  to  this  appointment,  Lutzky  was  an 
associate  with  management  consulting 
firm  McKinsey  &  Co.,  and  before  that 
he  was  a  staff  photojournalist  for  The 
Washington  Post. 


NORTH  CAROLINA 
Steve  Welker  has  been  named  managing 
editor  of  The  News  Herald  of  Morganton. 
Welker  served  as  editorial  page  editor  and 
editor  of  The  Mount  Airy  News. 


fj  NORTH 

^  i  CAROLINA 

i  \  Mike  Starn 

has  been  named 
publisher  of  The 
I  High  Point  En¬ 
terprise.  Starn 
previously  served  as  publisher 
of  two  Ohio  newspapers. 


Perri  Kowalsky  has  been  named  a  senior 
account  executive  for  USA  Weekend 
magazine  in  Manhattan.  Previously,  she 
was  EEist  Coast  advertising  manager  at 
Wine  Spectator  and  Cigar  Aficionado. 


OHIO 

Jennifer  Houtman  has  been  appointed 
publisher/editor  of  The  Marietta  Times. 
Houtman  is  promoted  from  managing 
editor.  She  succeeds  Jim  Spanner,  who  was 
appointed  publisher  of  the  Parkersburg 
(W.Va.)  News  and  Sentinel. 


TEXAS 

k  ^  Michael 

has  been  named 
publisher  of  the 

can-Statesman,  effective  Oct.  1. 
Vivio  has  been  publisher  of  the 
Waco  Tribune-Herald,  and  will 
become  associate  publisher 
in  Austin  this  month. 


Kim  B.  Bergman  is  the  new  cleissified 
advertising  manager  for  The  Blade  in 
Toledo.  Bergman  most  recently  served  as 
director  of  advertising  at  The  Repository 
in  Canton,  Ohio. 


as  a  staff  writer  and  photographer  and 
became  a  senior  staff  writer  in  2001. 


O  R  E  Ci  O  N 

Clark  Walworth  has  been  named  editor 
and  publisher  of  The  World  in  Coos  Bay. 
Previously,  Walworth  was  editor  of  the 
Casper  (Wyo.)  Star-Tribune. 


O  K  I.  A  H  O  M  A 
Conrad  Dudderar  has  been  appointed 
publisher  and  editor  of  the  Yukon  Review. 
Dudderar,  who  recently  purchased  the 
twice-weekly  newspaper,  has  served  as 
editor  since  1994'. 


Matthew  Sherman  is  the  new  sports  editor 
at  The  Lake  Oswego  Review.  Sherman  has 
been  covering  local  high  school  sports  for 
the  Review  more  than  four  years. 


Matt  Swearengin  is  the  new  managing 
editor  of  the  Durant  Daily  Democrat. 
Swearengin  joined  the  newspaper  in  1997 


PENN  SYLVAN  I A 
Wendy  Warren  has  been  named  vice 
president  (a  newly  created  position),  and 
editor  of  Philly.com,  the  online  portal  to 
The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  and  Philadel¬ 
phia  Daily  News.  Warren  joined  the 
Daily  News  in  2000  and  most  recently 
served  as  assistant  managing  editor. 


KRTV  Fox  26  News 
Houston,  Texas 


TEXAS 

Tony  Morris  has  been  named  publisher 
of  the  Nueces  County  Record  Star  in 
Robstown.  Morris  also  serves  as  a  region¬ 
al  publisher  for  American  Consolidated 
Media,  the  Record  Star's  parent  company. 
He  succeeds  John  Bowers. 


winner  oj 


2008  Fourth  Estate  Award 

for  outstanding  achievement  in  the  field  of Journalism 

Visit  llic  American  Legion  at  http://www.legion.org 


Charlotte  Aaron  has  been  named  vice 
president  of  classified  advertising  for  the 
San  Antonio  Express-News.  Previously, 
she  served  as  classified  director.  Liz  English 
has  been  promoted  to  vice  president 
of  display  advertising,  from  display 
advertising  director. 


Does  Your  Credit  Manager  Have 
All  The  Tools  They  Need? 


Provide  the  tools  that  make  the  difference: 


W  Y  O  M  I  N  G 

Jerry  Raehal  has  been  appointed  publisher 
of  the  Rawlins  Daily  Times.  Raehal,  who 
was  the  Daily  Times'  sports  editor  from 
2003  to  2005,  returns  to  the  paper  after 
serving  as  editor  of  the  Craig  (Colo.) 
Daily  Press  since  2006. 


Give  your  Credit  Manager  the  chance  to  succeed  with  AMCEA. 


Special  rates  for  new  members. 

For  less  than  the  cost  of  one  bad  debt, 
join  our  annual  conference  in 
COLLMBLS,  OH 
_(3ctober  18  to  October  22^_^ 


'55  years  of  helping  media  succeed' 


www.amcea.org 
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The  U.S.  Postal  Service's  new  TMC  and  SMC  mailing  system 
violates  fairness,  not  to  mention  common  sense 


God  bless  those  newspaper 
industry  folks  who  labor  in  the 
arcane  world  of  postal  regula¬ 
tions.  They  fight  the  good  but 
crushingly  tedious  fight  for  fairness  against 
a  U.S.  Postal  Service  (USPS)  bureaucracy 
enamored  of  direct  mail  and  always  itching 
to  cut  special  deals  with  some  big  individ¬ 
ual  mailer,  at  the  expense  of  mailed  small¬ 
town  papers  and  big-city  newspaper  TMC 
(total  market  coverage)  products. 

Theirs  is  a  lonely  world,  these  masters 
of  PA\T!  certification  and  Delivery  Point 
Validation  regulations. 

Their  victories  achieving  This  n€ 

Within-County  Rate  reduc-  . 

tions  or  gaining  approval  for  Will  01C 
unsacked  bundle  delivery  at  nCWSDc 
DDU-Entiy  Rates  are  ap-  * 

plauded  faintly.  Their  indus-  transpi 
try  colleagues  realize  the  and  DFl 

postal  e.xpenses  at  stake,  but  ^ 

just  can’t  help  yawning.  COStS. 

Now,  though,  the  USPS  is 
about  to  impose  regulations  that  should 
have  publishers  from  papers  the  size  of  the 
Cmhing  (Okla.)  Daily  Citizen  to  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  grabbing  their  pitchforks 
and  advancing  on  Washington. 

In  a  breathtaking  ballet  of  bureaucracy, 
the  USPS  is  rolling  out  a  new  system  for 
handling  flats,  including  TMCs  and  SMCs 
(selective  market  coverage)  that  will  simul¬ 
taneously  raise  rates  for  most  newspapers, 
disrupt  their  production  schedules,  increase 
their  transportation  costs,  and  slow  down 
household  delivery  —  all  the  while  allowing 
direct  mailers  like  Red  Plum  to  continue  to 
qualify  for  the  discounted  rates  Irom  reli¬ 
able  distribution  points  that  will  now  turn 
away  most  newspapers. 

Oh,  and  one  more  thing:  This  new  USPS 


This  new  scheme 
will  elevate 
newspaper 
transportation 
and  production 
costs. 


Flats  Sequencing  System  (FSS)  —  centered 
on  $875  mUlion  worth  of  behemoth  sorters 
that  are  far  slower  than  inserters  running  at 
any  average  daily  —  is  more  likely  to  end  up 
spilling  advertising  inserts  all  over  the  floor 
than  speeding  delivery  to  households.  The 
folks  advising  Postmaster  General  John  E. 
Potter  don’t  seem  to  realize  that  the  loose 
assortment  of  inserts  in  the  tjpical  TMC 
package  that  arrives  at  their  homes  will 
have  to  be  handled  by  machines  all  but 
custom-designed  to  process  the  slick- 
stapled  magazines  of  FSS’  biggest  backer: 
Time  Warner. 

i  scheme  scheme,  which 

launches  in  October,  will 
^te  essentially  double  newspa- 

►er  transportation  and 

.  production  costs.  The 

tation  Postal  Service  wants  to 

lllCtion  ^  much  work  as  pos¬ 

sible  to  its  expensive  new 
sequencing  machines  so  it 
is  directing  newspapers  to 
truck  its  “high-density”  flats  —  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  all  market  coverage  products  — 
to  far-flung  Sectional  Center  Facilities. 

Meanwhile,  only  about  a  third  of  news¬ 
paper  TMC,  the  “saturation”  flats,  can 
continue  to  distribute  through  the  local 
destination  delivery  offices  known  as 
DDUs,  where  discounts  are  far  deeper. 
Saturation  mailers  such  as  Red  Plum  will 
not  have  to  split  production  or  truck  runs 
—  and  they’ll  keep  the  full  DDU  discount, 
giving  them  a  significant  cost  advantage. 

That  is  one  hell  of  a  way  to  treat  newspa¬ 
per  customers  who  in  2007  spent  $786 
million  on  postage  just  for  flats.  The  simple 
solution,  maybe  too  simple  for  postal 
regulators,  is  to  let  all  TMCs  and  SMCs 
stay  in  DDUs. 
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PRESSING  ISSUES 


Sonata  good  thing? 


BINGE:  WHY 
TIM  PAGE  TGRNEO 

More  and  more  star  reporters  —  and  key  editors  —  are  walking 
away  from  jobs  they  love.  They  have  their  reasons. 

The  buyout  binge  at  American  newspapers,  now 
several  years  running,  really  took  off  this  spring. 
Criticism,  fairly  muted  in  the  past,  rang  louder  in 
May  when  the  names  attached  to  the  latest  round  at 
The  Washington  Post  were  released.  This  came  in 
tandem  (although  not  really  connected)  with  word  that  longtime 
Executive  Editor  Leonard  Downie  Jr.,  who  had  just  guided  the 
paper  to  six  Pulitzers,  might  soon  be  asked  to  move  along  by  the 
Post's  new  publisher,  Katharine  Weymouth. 

While  outsiders  focused  on  stars  like  David  Broder  and  Thomas 


Ricks  exiting  tlie  Post,  insiders  lamented 
!  that  so  many  section  editors  and  other 
I  laehind-the-scenes  crisis  managers  —  you 
loiow,  the  ones  who  actually  get  the  paper 
out  every  morning  —  were  also  leaving  en 
masse.  Weymouth  described  this  “sea 
change”  in  a  mid-May  memo  to  staffers, 
admitting  that  the  “coming  months  will  be 
tough  as  we  figure  out  how  to  restructure 
and  compensate  for  the  loss  of  our  depart¬ 
ing  colleagues.  We  must  and  will  find  new 
ways  to  do  things.”  She  added,  “Over  the 
next  few  weeks  and  months,  we  will  be 
saying  goodbye  to  many  well-loved  and 
respected  colleagues.  We  will  miss  you.” 

Buyouts  —  which  could  also  be  called 
“buying  time”  —  are  popular  for  manage¬ 
ment  because  they  are  “voluntary”  and 
reduce  or  eliminate  the 
need  for  pure  layoffs,  at 
least  for  a  while.  Yet,  in 
some  cases,  employees 
are  told,  directly  or  by 
inference,  that  they  had 
better  take  the  package 
now,  or  they  may  soon  be  axed  without 
that  sort  of  he%  compensation.  So  how 
voluntary,  in  many  cases,  is  it? 


Even  so,  I  am  always  surprised  to  see  so 
many  high  achievers,  still  in  their  early  to 
mid-50s,  happily  grab  the  buyout  deal.  I 
decided  to  ask  one  of  them  about  that. 


Tim  Page  won  a  Pulitzer  in  1997  for  his 
classical  music  criticism  for  the  Post.  Before 
joining  the  paper  he  covered  the  same 
subject  for  The  New  York  Times,  and  has 
written  several  books. 
“I’m  53  years  old,”  he 
told  me  from  his  home 
in  BaJitmore,  “and  I  have 
now  been  bought  out 
by  two  different  news¬ 
papers.”  The  first  was 
Newsday  in  1995,  when  he  was  just  40. 

Page  revealed  that  he  is  leaving  the  Post 
“with  a  great  deal  of  gratitude.”  It  was  “a 


I  pretty  wonderful  place  to  work.”  So  why  is 
j  he  doing  it? 

No.  1,  he  said,  the  buyout  package  was 
“generous.”  Second,  he  has  been  doing  daily 
journalism  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  with 
just  one  respite.  “Classical  music  criticism  is 
very  different  from  pop  criticism  and  movie 
criticism,”  he  explained,  “because  you  al¬ 
ways  have  to  find  ways  to  say  something 
new  about  what  you  have  seen  and  heard 
before,  many  times.  I  have  nothing  new  to 
say  about  Madame  Butteiflyl  I  have  proba¬ 
bly  vvritten  about  it  20  or  25  times.” 

I  In  Washington,  which  does  not  have  the 
j  venturesome  musical  life  of  a  London  or 
New  York,  Page  found  himself  “covering 
the  same  stuff,  and  in  some  cases  the  same 
person  conducting  the  same  orchestra 
doing  the  same  stuff”  He  felt  he  was  getting 
“stale,”  and  “if  I  noticed  it,  surely  others  did. 

I  felt  I  had  said  what  I  had  to  say.” 

But  a  prime  factor  in  taking  the  buyout 
—  one  not  true  in  most  other  cases  —  was 
this:  He  had  another  job  lined  up.  Page  had 
taken  a  leave  to  teach  at  the  University  of 
Southern  California  this  past  semester.  He 
found  that  he  liked  it,  and  was  later  offered 
positions  there  at  the  Annenberg  School  — 
where  he  will  help  develop  a  new  master’s 
program  in  arts  journalism  —  and  at  the 
Thornton  School  of  Music. 

“I  just  love  teaching,”  he  declared.  “That’s 
what  appealed  to  me  as  a  music  critic  —  I 
was  teaching  there,  also.”  In  LA.  the  past 
few  months,  he  only  attended  a  handful  of 
concerts  and  found  it  “weird  to  not 

be  taking  notes.”  His  ears 
are  now  “cleared  out,”  he 
testified.  He  listens  to  more 
pop  music  now  and  is 
“digging  it,”  free  from 
judging  whether  or  not  a 
hit  single  is  some  kind  of 
“masterpiece.” 

But  he  won’t  be  giving  up 
writing  completely,  as  he 
expects  to  pen  pieces  for  magazines  and  for 
the  Post,  if  asked.  The  paper,  he  said,  has 
told  him  that  it  plans  to  hire  a  new  classical 
j  critic.  Like  most  major  papers,  it  was,  with 
I  Page,  down  to  just  one  regular.  The  New 
York  Times  has  two,  but  when  he  worked 
there  “we  had  seven  or  eight,  and  I  covered 
13  concerts  in  a  week  once.”  Jobs  in  the  field 
may  be  rare,  but  the  critics  who  remain, 
he  said,  are  quite  terrific. 

;  What  will  the  rest  of  the  Post  newsroom 
I  look  like  post-buyout?  Page  didn’t  want  to 
j  say  much,  but  he  observed,  chuckling:  “It’s 
!  going  to  be ...  a  very  young  place.”  ID 


Greg  Mitchell’s  column 
^  appears  every  week  at 
www.editorandpubiisiier.com/ 
pressii^ssues.  E-mail  him  at 
gmitchell@editorandpublisher.com. 


The  Pulitzer-winning 
classical  music  critic 
felt  he  had  gotten 
“stale,”  and  if  he 
noticed  it,  “surely 
others  did.” 
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loading  dock  and  evemvhere  in  between. 

Certainly,  it’s  the  most  intractable. 

“In  the  cold  light  of  dawn,  creditors  ex¬ 
pect  to  be  paid  in  ihll,  and  on  time,”  says 
Tom  Corbett,  equity  analyst  for  Morn- 
ingstar  Inc.  in  Chicago. 

It’s  dawn  now,  and  cold  indeed,  for  the 
many  newspaf)er  companies  that  not  too 
long  ago  bought  newspapers  by  the  dozen  to 
Wall  Street  applause,  only  to  watch  revenue 
from  those  brand-new  properties  sputter 
and  fall  while  their  market  values  sank. 

WTien  some  newspapers  report  their 
quarterly  results  these  days,  the  only  thing 
growing  is  the  interest  on  their  long-term 
loans.  “Actually,  the  capital  crisis  is  getting 
much  worse,”  says  media  economist  Robert 
Picard,  who  sounded  alarms  about  news¬ 
paper  debt  more  than  two  years  ago.  “We’re 
seeing  more  and  more  companies  whose 
debt  has  grown  to  such  proportions  that 
they  just  cannot  service  it,  and  they’re 
clearly  going  to  have  to  do  something  in 
the  short  term.  Many  of  them  have  huge, 
huge  debts  coming  due.” 

And  these  are  not  obscure  newspaper 
chains  that  are  in  trouble.  The  list  of 
companies  whose  debt  Moody’s  now  rates 
as  junk  bonds,  or  just  one  notch  above 
junk,  reads  like  an  industry  Who’s 

Who:  Tribune  Co.;  The  McClatchy 
Co.;  Freedom  Communica¬ 
tions;  Morris  Commu¬ 
nications; 


i  Journal  Register  Co.;  Block  Communica¬ 
tions;  and  MediaNews  Group  Inc.  Newspa¬ 
pers  across  the  nation  are  racing  to  drive 
i  down  costs  so  they  can  service  debt  with 
declining  or  flat  revenue  streams. 

It’s  increasingly  obvious  that  debt  is 
w'hat’s  really  behind  layoffs  in  newsrooms, 
consolidation  of  printing  plants,  and 
outsourcing  of  evervthing  from  ad  design 
to  copy  editing,  says  Edward  Atorino, 
managing  director  of  Benchmark  Capital. 

,  “Without  a  doubt;  read  the  conference  call 
transcripts,”  adds  Atorino,  who  often  shows 
up  on  them  as  a  close  questioner  of  CEOs 
reporting  financial  results. 

Debt  is  forcing  Tribune  to  sell  one  of  its 
best-performing  newspapers,  Newsday  in 
Melville,  N.Y.  Morris  sold  14  dailies  last 
November  to  make  an  $85  million  debt 
pavTnent,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year,  it  still 
owed  about  $428  million.  Debt  is  march¬ 
ing  increasing  numbers  of  new  spapers 
to  the  auction  block,  further  depressing 
:  sales  prices. 

I 

The  repo  man  cometh 

And  now  debt  looks  ready  to  draw  its  first 
blood.  Bankruptcy,  triggered  by  defaults  on 
1  loans,  looms  as  a  real  possibility’  for  a  few 
newspaper  companies. 

Some  analysts  think  Tribune  Co.,  saddled 
with  $13  billion  in  debt,  could  have  trouble 
staving  within  its  loan  covenants  in  the  next 
few' years  (see  sidebar,  p.  26). 

Avista  Capital  Partners  —  the  New  York 
City  private-equity’  firm  that  in  2006  bought 
the  Star  Tribune  in  Minneapolis 
from  McClatchy  for  what  was 
then  a  fire-sale  price  of 
$530  million  —  has 
had  to  deny  a 


report  that  it  is  on  the  brink  of  bankruptcv’. 
But  Publisher  Chris  Harte,  w  ho  says  the 
paper  has  sufficient  liquidity’  and  is  current 
on  its  debt-pav’ment  obligations,  concedes 
Avista  has  brought  in  Blackstone  Group  to 
look  at  “restructuring"  its  balance  sheet. 

Avista  borrowed  about  $450  million  to 
swing  the  Star  Tribune  purchase,  and  has 
watched  revenue  fall  $75  million  since  then. 

In  a  conference  call  with  analysts  after 
reporting  IQ  results,  McClatchy  CFO  Pat 
Talamantes  emphasized  the  company’s 
efforts  to  confront  debt.  He  noted  McClatchy 
paid  down  $76  million  in  the  first  quarter 
alone,  and  said  it  would  use  a  $185  million 
cash  tax  refund  from  the  sale  of  the  Star 
Tribune  to  further  reduce  its  debt.  “We 
continue  to  expect  our  debt  balance  at  the 
end  of 2008  to  be  approximately  $2  billion,” 
Talamantes  added. 

The  situation  is  much  more  parlous  for 
Journal  Register,  which  sav’s  it  is  likely  to 
default  on  the  loan  covenants  on  $625 
million  in  debt  when  its  debt-to-EBITDA 
(earnings  before  interest,  taxes,  depreciation, 
and  amortization)  ratio  is  calculated  on  July 
23.  Theoretically,  its  creditors  could  then 
demand  repav’ment  of  the  entire  amount. 

That’s  not  likely,  but  radical  changes  at 
Journal  Register  are  certain.  One  possibility’: 
a  second  brush  vv’ith  bankruptcv’.  In  the 
late  1980s,  Journal  Register  was  nearly  run 
out  of  business  by  debt,  a  consequence  of 
former  owner  Ralph  Ingersoll  II  financing 
a  newspaper-buv’ing  binge  w’ith  junk  bonds. 

If  a  company  defaults,  “most  banks  will 
provide  a  waiver,  but  it  costs  a  bunch  of 
money  to  do  that  —  and  gets  harder  everv’ 
time  you  ask,”  says  Hale  Holden,  a  research 
analyst  at  Barclays  Capital.  Terms  then 
become  stricter,  too. 

Loan  covenants  set  debt  using  a  ratio 
to  some  variant  of  EBITDA.  Momingstar 
equity  analyst  Corbett  calculates  that  the 
publicly  traded  new  spaper  companies  his 
firm  tracks  have  debt-to-EBITDA  of  4.4 
times,  with  The  New  York  Times  Co.  (1.6 
times)  and  Gannett  (2.3  times)  on  the 
light  debt  end  of  the  scale,  and  companies 
such  as  McClatchy  (about  6  times)  and 
GateHouse  (6.3  times)  on  the  upper  end. 

Journal  Register’s  covenants. 
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which  were  renegotiated  as  recently  as  May, 
limit  its  debt  ratio  to  6.5  times  for  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  this  year,  and  sets  7  times  as 
the  2009  limit.  It’s  not  clear  if  that  might  be 
too  high  to  justify  a  waiver.  “Alarm  bells  go 
off  at  7  times,”  says  Momingstar’s  Corbett. 

These  days,  the  lenders  are  feeling  pain, 
too,  says  Barclays  Capital’s  Holden;  “It’s  not 
good  to  be  a  newspaper  creditor  right  now. 
The  value  of  your  debt  has  gone  down,  and 
the  value  of  your  assets  backing  the  debt 
has  gone  down.” 

Chairman  and  CEO  James  W.  Hall 
noted,  however,  in  a  conference  call  earlier 
this  year,  that  Journal  Register  did  pay 
down  some  $150  million  in  debt  in  2007. 

A  good  idea  at  the  time 

Historically,  newspapers  have  rarely  had 
to  worry  about  debt.  By  their  very  nature, 
newspapers  throw  off  copious  streams 
of  free  cash  they  can  use  to  buy  printing 
presses  or  other  papers,  to  bulk  up  the 
newsroom,  or  to  pay  shareholders  through 
dividends  or  stock  buybacks.  When  big 
deals  did  come  along  that  needed  financing, 
newspapers  could  be  counted  on  to  pay 
down  debt  quickly. 

It  seemed  that  would  continue  to  be  the 
case  when  publishers  took  on  big  but  seem¬ 
ingly  manageable  debt  for  this  centur\'’s 
blockbuster  deals:  Lee  Enterprises  Inc.’s 


GOT  CREDIT? 

Credit  ratings  from  Moody’s  Investors  Service  for  the  senior  unsecured  obligations 
or  corporate  family  rating  (CFR)  for  selected  newspaper  companies 


Company  name 

Investment-grade  ratings 

Outlook 

Block  Communications  Inc. 

Senior  unsecured  rating,  Bl;  CFR,  BA3 

Stable 

Freedom  Communications 

CFR  BAS 

On  watch  for  possible  downgrade 

Gannett  Co.  Inc. 

Senior  unsecured,  AS 

Negative 

GateHouse  Media  Inc. 

CFR,  B2 

On  watch  for  possible  downgrade 

Journal  Register  Co. 

CFR,  BS 

Negative 

The  McClatchy  Co. 

CFR,  BAS 

Negative 

Media  News  Group  Inc. 

CFR,  BS 

Negative 

Morris  Communications  Co. 

CFR,  BS 

Negative 

The  New  York  Times  Co.: 

Senior  unsecured,  BAAAS 

Stable 

Tribune  Co. 

CFR,  BS 

On  watch  for  possible  downgrade 

Investment-grade  ratings  begin  at  the  top  with  AAA.  AA,  A,  and  BBB  are  considered  investment  grade.  The 
highest  rating  for  speculative-grade  or  “junk"  bonds  commonly  known  as  “investment-grade”  rating  begins 
with  B  and  descends  to  C,  a  rating  that  suggests  there  is  little  possibility  of  recovering  principal  or  interest. 

Moody's  also  appends  numbers  as  modifiers  to  the  letter  grade.  A  “1”  indicates  the  debt  is  rated  at  the 
higher  end  of  its  letter  category,  with  2  being  a  mid-range  rating,  and  3  at  the  lower  end  of  the  rating 
category.  Outlook  indicates  whether  a  ratings  downgrade  or  upgrade  is  likely  in  the  near  future. 

Note:  Ratings  as  of  May  9,  2008. 


buying  Pulitzer  Inc.,  McClatchy  swallowing 
Knight  Bidder  Inc.,  and  Tribune  taking 
itself  private,  to  name  three.  Getting  bigger 
would,  in  theory,  finance  the  loans  with 
more  free  cash  flow  and  increased  revenues. 

But  newspapers  didn’t  realize  they  were 
living  in  a  historical  aberration,  says  Alan 


D.  Mutter,  the  San  Francisco-based  news¬ 
paper  and  new  media  consultant.  News¬ 
paper  profit  margins  were  at  historical 
highs,  and  credit  was  readily  available. 

“There  was  this  impetus  during  the 
credit  bubble  to  load  up  on  debt,  and 
amass  more  assets  to  somehow  get  better,” 


Debt  watch:  Analysts  rate  the  debt  burden 


MARK  FITZGERALD 
AND  JENNIFER  SABA 

Ask  stock  or  bonds 

analysts  who  they  think 
is  wobbling  the  most 
under  the  weight  of  their  debt, 
and  the  same  names  come  up. 

Journal  Register  tops  nearly 
all  the  companies  as  being  in 
the  worst  shape.  But  among 
the  companies  repeatedly  cited 
as  distressed  is  Tribune,  which 
is  losing  cash  flow  even  as  it 
bulked  its  debt  up  to  $13  billion. 

The  McClatchy  Co.  also 
makes  the  list,  even  though 
analysts  simultaneously  praise 
it  for  its  conscientious  efforts  to 
draw  down  debt  under  almost 
no-win  circumstances.  A  few 
analysts  look  at  Lee  Enterprises 
Inc.  in  a  similar  light. 

Names  repeat,  too,  when 
stock  and  bond  analysts  are 
asked  to  name  which  com¬ 


panies  are  managing  debt 
comfortably.  Gannett  Co.  and 
The  New  York  Times  Co.  are 
frequently  mentioned. 

Long-term  debt  levels  and 
ratings  agency  assessments  are 
listed  (see  above  chart).  Here 
are  capsule  reviews  of  the  debt 
situation  of  select  newspaper 
publishers  on  both  sides  of  the 
debt  red  line. 


Journal  Register  Co. 

So  little  has  gone  right  for 
Journal  Register  in  the  last  year 
it’s  easy  to  forget  that  not  long 
ago  it  was  lauded  for  taking 
a  bold  step  to  grow  top-line 
revenue,  and  that  in  2007  it  re¬ 
duced  debt  by  more  than  $100 
million  and  its  $90.3  million  in 
EBITDA  easily  covered  its  in¬ 
terest  expense  of  $38.5  million. 

So  what  happened?  Edward 
Atorino,  the  managing  director 


of  Benchmark  Capital,  has  a 
quick  answer:  “Michigan 
happened.” 

.loumal  Register  spent  more 
than  $500  million,  the  great 
majority  of  it  borrowed,  to  buy 
four  dailies  in  the 
Detroit  suburbs  and 
build  a  new  plant 
just  before  the  auto 
industry  slump 
plunged  Michigan 
into  what  was  then  a 
one-state  recession. 

Other  chains,  such 
as  McClatchy  and 
Lee,  have  made  simi¬ 
larly  ill-timed  block¬ 
buster  acquisitions, 
but  they’ve  had  more 
flexibility  than  Journal  Register, 
where  “earnings  just  evaporat¬ 
ed  really  fast,”  says  Atorino. 

But  Journal  Register’s  debt, 
some  $650  million,  did  not 


evaporate.  That’s  the  trouble 
with  debt,  Atorino  adds:  “The 
debt  doesn’t  go  away  —  it  just 
sits  there.” 

Journal  Register’s  debt-to- 
EBITDA  ratio  is  about  7  times, 
a  level,  says  Momingstar  equity 
analyst  Tom  Corbett,  when 
“alarm  bells  go  off.” 

Poor  financial 
results  hammered 
Journal  Register’s 
stock  price  to  the 
point  it  was  forced 
out  of  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange, 
choking  off  any  real¬ 
istic  hope  of  raising 
money  by  issuing 
stock.  And  in  mid- 
May,  Journal  Regis¬ 
ter  warned  that  it 
would  “probably”  be 
in  default  of  its  loan  covenant 
by  the  end  of  July. 

Journal  Register  has  hired 
financial  advisors  Lazard  Freres 
to  explore  its  options.  One  of 
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their  many  real  estate  holdings,  freeing  up 
substantial  amounts  of  cash. 


forcing  companies  to  devote  more  free  cash 
flow  to  interest  and  principal  payments. 
“The  interest  on  debt  is  a  fixed  charge  that 
typically  doesn’t  change  with  the  prospects 
of  the  business,”  notes  bond  analyst  Mike 
Simonton  of  Fitch  Ratings.  “So  it’s  there, 
w'hatever  the  financial  results.” 

Debt  service  then  becomes  another  fixed 
cost  in  a  industry  that  already  has  plenty  of 
high  unavoidable  costs  for  gathering  news, 
printing  and  packaging  newspapers,  and 
physically  delivering  them  to  the  market¬ 
place.  “The  cost  of  every  element  of  doing 
business  is  going  through  the  roof,”  adds 


he  e.xplains.  “It’s  happening  in  other  indus¬ 
tries,  too.  Delta  is  a  bad  airline,  and  North¬ 
western  is  a  bad  airline,  so  lets  put  them 
together  and  somehow  we’ll  get  a  good 
airline.”  The  high  debt  wasn’t  seen  as  a 
problem.  Mutter  adds,  because  it  “was 
premised  on  an  e.xtraordinarily  high  level  of 
profitability  that  is  not  sustainable.” 

Now  that  the  credit  market  has  tightened 
for  all  U.S.  businesses,  newspapers  are  at  an 
even  greater  disadvantage.  Their  down¬ 
graded  —  and  even  “junk”  territory  —  credit 
ratings  mean  that  new  financing  will  be 
more  expensive.  New'spaper  stocks  are  so 
out  of  favor  with  Wall  Street  that  raising 
capital  that  way  is  all  but  impossible. 

For  now,  the  only  solution  for  many  of 
these  highly  leveraged  companies  is  to  sell 
off  assets.  But  who’s  buying  newspapers? 

“There  are  people  who  buy  football 
teams,  which  is  not  exactly  a  great  invest¬ 
ment,”  says  economist  Picard.  “But  they  buy 
football  teams  because  they  like  to  hang  out 
with  interesting  people,  and  they  like  the 
game.”  The  problem  for  new^spapers,  Picard 
adds,  is  that  those  kinds  of  buyers,  people 
who  made  their  money  in  other  industries, 
haven’t  been  the  best  for  journalism  over 
the  years. 

Another  short-term  strategy'  for  news¬ 
paper  companies  is  to  sell  and  lease  back 


No  gain,  much  pain 

Of  debt’s  many  perils,  perhaps  the  most 
insidious  for  newspapers  is  that  it  can  block 
a  newspaper  company’s  only  way  out  of  its 
financial  fix:  growing  top-line  revenue. 

These  days,  just  about  everyone  from  Wall 
Street  analysts  to  publishers  agrees  that 
newspapers  are  reaching  the  point  where 
chopping  awav  at  costs  and  employees 
become  self-inflicted 
wounds  that  only  acceler¬ 


San  Francisco  consultant  Mutter.  “Even  if 
you  fire  all  the  reporters,  the  numbers  still 
don’t  work.” 


ate  decline.  “Newspapers  should  be  reinvest¬ 
ing  and  improving  their  products,  not 
cutting,”  says  industry'  analyst  John  Morton. 
“Essentially,  knock  off  all  this  cost  cutting. 

It’s  diminishing  newspapers’  stature  and 
standing  in  their  markets,  and  that  is  exactly 
what  they  need  to  succeed ...  if  they  are 
hoping  for  a  successful  future  combining 
Internet  and  print.” 

But  high  debt  prevents  reinvestment  by 


No  vision?  That’ll  cost y a 

Analysts  say  there’s  a  reason  for  the 
industry’s  capital  crisis  that  goes  beyond 
even  the  self-inflicted  wound  of  high 
indebtedness:  Newspaper  companies, 
especially  the  biggest  ones,  are  not  providing 


them,  some  analysts  project,  is 
bankruptcy. 


of  $650  million  coming  due  by 
the  end  of  the  year  —  on  top  of 
double-digit  declines  in  revenue 
—  he  quickly  concluded  that 
some  assets  would  have  to  go. 

The  sale  of  Newsday  gives 
Tribune  some  breathing  room  — 
and  is  apparently  allowing  it  to 
toughen  its  negotiating  stand 
with  potential  buyers  of  the  Cubs 
and/or  Wrigley  Field.  But  some 
analysts  and  investors 
are  skeptical  of  the 
long-term  prospects  of 
a  company  loaded  with 
$13  billion  in  debt 
One  way  to  measure 
that  skepticism  is  by 
looking  at  so-called 
credit  default  swaps, 
essentially  insurance 
against  a  company 
reneging  on  its  debt. 

In  mid-May,  the  swaps 
sellers  were  asking  $6  million 
up  front  to  insure  $10  million 
in  Tribune  bonds. 

“Is  Tribune  trading  at  dis¬ 
tressed  levels?  Certainly,”  says 


Tribune  Co. 

“Tribune  Co.  put  a  very  signif¬ 
icant  amount  of  debt  on  their 
balance  sheet  at  a  time  when 
their  cash  flows  were  deteriorat¬ 
ing  badly,  and  they’ve  been  in 
the  crosshairs  of  what’s  going  on 
more  broadly  in  the  newspaper 
industry  because 
they  are  in  big 
markets,”  says  Fitch 
Ratings  analyst 
Mike  Simonton. 

When  Tribune 
Chairman  and  CEO 
Sam  Zell  engineered 
the  $8.1  billion  deal 
to  take  the  Chicago 
newspaper  publisher 
and  broadcaster 
private,  he  said  he 
intended  to  keep  all  its  business¬ 
es  except  the  Chicago  Cubs 
and  its  landmark  Wrigley  Field. 
But  with  interest  bills  of  $1 
billion  and  a  balloon  payment 


The  Sacramento  Bee 


(fhiraoo  ITribunr 


l^rotoctcd' 


The  McClatchy  Co. 

McClatchy  for  years  was  a 
Wall  Street  favorite,  and  even 
now,  with  its  stock  collapsed 
more  than  70%  in  the  past  year, 
there  is  among  analysts  a  real 
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investors  with  any  vision  of  how  they  will 
flourish  in  the  future. 

They’re  not  even  handling  the  present 
very  well,  argues  Fitch’s  Simonton.  “There’s 
been  no  evidence  yet  of  these  companies 
being  able  to  turn  the  comer,”  he  says. 
“There’s  been  a  lack  of  compelling  strategic 
vision  and  subsequent  e.xecution  that  would 
make  creditors  comfortable  that  lending  to 
a  newspaper  company  over  the  long  horizon 
is  a  proposition  they  could  be  compensated 
appropriately  for.” 

For  instance,  all  newspaper  companies 
insist  they  have  a  digital  strategy,  but  are 
unable  to  articulate  it  clearly.  Simonton  says, 
“the  margins  available  in  the  digital  space 
will  not  replicate  what’s  going  on  in  the 
print  space,  with  its  high  fixed  costs.  So  how 
are  they  going  to  get  there?” 

Newspapers  need  to  start  looking  down 
the  road  more,  agrees  economist  Picard. 

“Debt  is  a  huge  problem,  it  is  a  problem 
they  are  going  to  have  to  come  to  grips  with, 
and  it  is  a  problem  that  cannot  be  resolved 
with  just  cutting,  because  doing  so  just 
strips  the  resources  they  need  for  new  initia¬ 
tives,”  he  says.  “The  public  companies  are  so 
wrapped  up  with  their  debt  there’s  not  much 
more  they  can  do  at  the  moment  —  but  if 
they  don’t  start  resolving  the  problem  soon, 
there  won’t  be  any  meat  left.”  ® 


Time  to  clip  dividends? 


Is  IT  TIME  TO  END  THE  FAD  FOR  HIGHER 

dividends  on  newspaper  stocks?  Credit 
rating  agencies  —  alarmed  at  increasing 
newspaper  debt  loads  —  have  been  arguing 
that  for  a  while,  and  now  some  influential 
Wall  Street  analysts  are  joining  them. 

Publicly  traded  newspapers  traditionally 
paid  out  dividends  because  they  were  gener¬ 
ating  so  much  free  cash,  and  for  a  long  time 
did  not  have  substantial  debt.  The  dividend 
returned  cash  to  the  shareholder,  and  made 
the  stock  more  attractive. 

GateHouse  Media  Inc.  pushed  the  divi¬ 
dend  envelope  with  its  initial  public  offering 
in  October  2006.  Its  business  model  was 
to  continually  acquire  community  papers 
that  were  virtual  news  and  information 
monopolies  in  their  market,  operate  them 
more  efficiently,  and  generate  free  cash  flow' 
to  pay  dividends  far  higher  than  their  pieers. 
Wall  Street  loved  the  strategy  —  at  first. 
Soon,  other  publishers  such  as  The  New 
York  Times  Co.  and  Gannett  Co.  were 
nudging  their  dividends  up  too,  though  not 
quite  to  GateHouse’s  levels.  John  Janedis  of 
Wachovia  Securities  calculates  in  a  note  to 
investors  that  the  dividends  have  grown  at 


WHO  OWES  WHAT 

The  long-term  debt  of  select  newspaper  companies, 
according  to  their  most  recent  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  filing  or  credit  rating  agency  report: 

Company _ Amount  owed 

Block  Communications  Inc.  $340  million 

Freedom  Communications  $950  million 

Gannett  $3.98  billion 


ompany _ Amount  owed 

lock  Communications  Inc.  $340  million 

reedom  Communications  $950  million 

annett  $3.98  billion 

GateHouse  Media  Inc.  $1.22  billion 

Journal  Register  Co.  $624.8  million 

The  McClatchy  Co.  $2.39  billion 

Media  General  Inc.  $874  million 

Media  News  Group  Inc.  $1.07  billion 

Morris  Communications  Co.  $427.9  million 
The  New  York  Times  Co.  $1.1  billion 

Tribune  Co.  $12.29  billion* 

Includes  $650  million  payment  due  in  December 


a  compound  annual  growth  rate  of  8%  — 
while  free  cash  flow  has  fallen  1%. 

Dividend  payout  ratios  (the  dividends 
percentage  of  earnings  per  share)  are  getting 
bigger,  too.  In  2002,  Wachovia  says,  the 
average  newspaper  payout  ratio  was  in  the 
low  20%  area.  Bv  the  end  of  last  veai-,  it 


Managing  Director  Alexandra 
S.  Parker. 

McClatchy’s  biggest  problem 
stems  from  its  biggest  deal,  the 
$4.5  billion  acquisition  of 
Knight  Bidder  in  2006.  After 
taking  $3  billion  in  non-cash 
goodwill  impairment  charges 
related  mostly  to  those  papers  in 
2007,  the  deal  looks  consider¬ 
ably  less  valuable  —  but  $2.5 
billion  in  debt  is  not  going  away. 
McClatchy’s  financial  situation 
is  also  complicated  by  the  fact 
that  more  than  a  third  of  its  total 
revenue  comes  from  its  newspa¬ 
pers  in  Florida  and  California, 
which  have  been  particularly 
hard  hit  by  the  advertising  fall- 
off  from  the  housing  collapse. 

But  if  any  company  has  a  shot 
of  emerging  in  good  shape  from 
the  debt  crisis,  it’s  McClatchy, 
analysts  say.  “McClatchy  man¬ 
agement  is  well  aware  of  the 
situation  they  are  in,  and  they 
are  committed  to  bringing  debt 
down  to  a  manageable  level,” 
says  Benchmark  Capital  Manag- 

www.editorandpublisher.com 


ing  Director  Edward  Atorino. 

GateHouse  Media  Inc. 

If  there’s  a  poster  boy  for  the 
newspaper  debt  crisis,  it’s  Gate- 
House  Media,  some  analysts  say. 

“It’s  an  example  of  , — = 
a  company  whose  or- 
ganic  revenue  is  flat  0  /gm 

to  declining,  and  has  rr 
an  above-average  ?  WJ 

debt  ratio  and  a  lofty  —  ^  g 
dividend,”  says  Tom  ^  ^  H 
Corbett,  an  equity  ^ 

analyst  with  Mom-  ^ 

ingstar.  The  firm  was  ^ 

always  skeptical  of  I  5 
GateHouse’s  model  i  If  i  m  " 
of  growing  cash  flow'  '  ■ 

through  acquisition  and  stock 
price  by  paying  out  a  well- 
above-average  dividend.  To  fuel 
its  growth,  GateHouse  borrowed 
at  a  rapid  pace,  raising  its  debt 
115%  in  2007  to  $1.2  billion 
from  $560  million. 

Unfortunately  for  GateHouse, 
its  revenues  fell  on  a  same-store 
basis  —  and  so  did  cash  flow.  It 


has  cut  its  dividend,  and  sig¬ 
naled  it  will  soon  be  selling  some 
real  estate  holdings.  GateHouse 
CEO  Michael  E.  Reed  notes, 
though,  that  the  chain’s  revenue 
dip  of  4.2%  in  the  first  quarter 
was  better  than  the 
double-digit  drops 

MEIKSATE  Ri  Other  companies  re- 
ffwgjjjWKBB  ported.  Longer  term, 

T*  ^  confident  we 

will  see  a  turnaround 
in  advertising  spend,” 
~~  Sra  Reed  told  analysts 
:  on  a  recent  confer- 
ence  call. 

Media  economist 
Robert  Picard  isn’t 
SO  sure.  “It’s  in  pretty 
bad  trouble,  and  it’s  going  to 
have  to  do  something  pretty 
soon,”  he  says. 

Gannett  Co.  Inc. 

Gannett  is  on  the  other  end 
of  the  debt  spectrum,  with  an 
estimated  debt-to-EBITDA 
ratio  of  about  2  times  to  2.2 
times,  according  to  Mom- 


ingstar  —  which  calculates  that 
the  average  ratio  for  publicly 
traded  newspaper  companies  is 
4.4  times.“That’s  very  low,  veiy- 
solid,”  says  Benchmark  Capital’s 
Atorino.  Gannett  w'as  doing  so 
well,  in  fact,  that  he  once  urged 
the  USA  Today  publisher  to 
increase  its  dividend. 

At  Gannett’s  annual  meeting 
this  spring,  CEO  -  ■  . 

Craig  Dubow 

noted  that  Gannett  _.?! 

had  increased 
dividends  by  29% 
during  the  year  —  .  ~ 

but  also  kept  free 
cash  flow  available 
for  strategic 
acquisitions.  “Our 
balance  sheet  is,  I 
believe,  the  best  in  ammmmm 
our  industry,”  he 
told  shareholders.  “This  will  give 
us  fle.\ibility  and  firepower  going 
forward.  We  also  must  maintain 
our  ability  to  leverage  our  posi¬ 
tion,  despite  what  is  happening 
in  the  credit  markets.” 
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averaged  in  the  mid-40%  range,  with 
GateHouse  and  The  New  York  Times  Co. 
pa>'ing  out  58%. 

GateHouse  was  pa>ing  out  an  annualized 
$1.60  per  share  in  dividends  in  2007.  All 
the  while,  its  stock  was  sinking  rapidly  — 
and  dramatically. 

Its  concentration  on  small-towTi  papers 
had  not  made  it  immune  to  the  newspaper 
industry's  ills.  Total  revenue  in  2007  was 
up  87%  as  it  spent  $1  billion  buving  papers 
that  year,  but  its  same- 
property  revenue 


down,  most  recently  reducing  its  first-quar¬ 
ter  dividend  to  20  cents  per  share,  85% 
lower  than  its  Ql  2007  payout.  Wachovia’s 
Janedis  said  in  a  note  to  investors  that 
newspaper  companies  should  go  even  fur¬ 
ther,  and  eliminate  the  dividend  altogether. 

He  acknowledges  it  won’t  make  a  big 
short-term  dent  in  debt  load,  perhaps 
cutting  the  debt-to-EBITDA  ratio  by  0.2 
times.  And  shareholders  will  surely  howl. 

But  Janedis  argues  that  Wall  Street  isn’t 
rewarding  the  high  dividends  with  higher, 
or  even  stable,  stock  prices.  And  this  would 


actually  slipped  a  modest  2.5%. 

But  debt  was  the  big  story  for  Gate- 
House,  which  in  2007  alone  more  than 
doubled  its  long-term  borrowings  to  $1.2 
billion.  (Chairman/CEO  Michael  E.  Reed 
told  analysts  in  May  that  the  company  is  in 
compliance  with  current  covenant  limits  of 
to  6.1  times  debt  to  EBITDA.) 

GateHouse  has  brought  its  dividend 


be  a  proactive  step  towards  drawing  down 
debt,  and  freeing  cash  for  reinvestment. 
“We  think  continued  payment  of  dividends 
in  the  current  environment,  i.e.  deteriorat¬ 
ing  ad  revenue,  higher  newsprint,  etc., 
increases  the  likelihood  of  publishers 
breaking  debt  covenants  long  term,  having 
to  refinance,  and  being  forced  to  pay  higher 
interest  rates  on  debt,”  Janedis  and  his 


colleagues  tell  investors.  Eliminating  the 
dividend,  on  the  other  hand,  helps  reduce 
debt  and  interest  payments. 

Other  analysts  agree,  and  say  it’s  likely 
that  dividend  cuts  will  spread  beyond 
GateHouse.  Sun-Times  Media  Group,  for 
instance,  stopped  paying  a  dividend  more 
than  a  year  ago.  “Dividends  tend  to  be  the 
first  sacrificial  lambs,”  says  Momingstar 
equity  analyst  Tom  Corbett. 

On  the  creditors’  side,  credit  ratings 
agency  Fitch  Ratings  Services  also  says  the 
dividend  has  stopped  making  sense  for 
indebted  newspaper  chains  with  flat  or 
decreasing  growth.  “The  dividend  is  the  one 
place  a  company  can  cut  and  apply  that  to 
de-leveraging,”  says  analyst  Mike  Simonton. 

But  shareholders  won’t  be  pleased,  he 
warns:  “In  a  lot  of  companies,  even  the  ones 
under  [debt]  pressure,  because  they  still 
generate  a  large  free  cash  flow,  there’s  that 
conflict  between  creditors  and  stockhold¬ 
ers.  The  stockholders  see  that  free  cash 
flow,  and  would  like  to  see  it  returned  in  a 
dividend  or  stock  buyback.” 

—  Mark  Fitzgerald  and  Jennifer  Saba 

Get  the  “Fitz  &  Jen”  business  podcast  at 
www.editorandpublisher.com/podcasts 
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Editor  David  Ledford,  top,  at  The  News  Journal  in  Wilmington,  Del.,  with  his  recent  hires.  From 
left:  copy  editor  Sarah  Goldfarb,  who  graduated  ip  2007  from  Penn  State;  designer  Sara 
Liderbach,  who  graduated  from  Kent  State  this  year;  education  reporter  Jennifer  Price,  University 
of  Missouri,  2007;  and  multimedia  producer  Kristen  Moses,  Northwestern  University,  2007. 
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IKRMES/tHE  daily  TEXAN 


What  do  professors  —  and  professional  editors  — 
think  of  the  neoct  generation  of  journalists? 


J-School 

Confidential 


BY  JOE  STRUPP 

iNCE  Claire  Harlin  became  editor  of  The  Daily 


Texan  in  June  2007,  the  University  of  Texas’  student 
newspaper  has  added  a  six-person  multimedia  team 
and  two  more  bloggers  —  and  expanded  its  use  of  audio 
and  video  to  at  least  one  offering  per  day.  “That's  how 
students  get  most  of  their  news,”  says  Harlin,  24,  a  senior  majoring 
in  journalism  and  Latin  American  studies. 

The  Texan  has  also  drawn  readers  into  the  process,  says  Harlin, 
whose  staff  in  February  solicited  online  video  questions  from  students 

for  a  Democratic  presidential 
debate  on  campus,  then 
packaged  the  video  and 
shipped  it  to  CNN.  While  the 
cable  network  didn’t  air  the 
questions,  she  says,  “it  was 
really  cool  getting  people 
involved.” 

But  ask  Harlin  how  much 
the  university’s  curriculum 
and  faculty  are  helping 
online  journalism,  and  the 
answer  is:  not  much.  “You 
can  essentially  go  all  the  way 
through  without  ever  having 
to  learn  Flash  or  shoot 
video,”  she  says.  “The  jour¬ 
nalism  school  lets  students 
choose  which  route  they 
want  to  take.”  Even  as 
recently  as  two  years  ago,  she 
adds,  “multimedia  was  not  a  necessity.” 

That  view  is  shared  by  numerous  stu¬ 
dents,  professors,  and  new'spaper  editors, 
all  of  whom  have  a  stake  in  the  current 


Daily  Texan  Editor  Claire  Harlin  gets  shots  of  the  crowd  while  standing  beside 
Mexican  presidential  candidate  Andres  Manuel  Lopez  Obrador  during  a  2006  rally. 


state  of  college  journalism. 

E&P  interviewed  dozens  of  those  hoping 
to  pursue  a  career  in  news,  those  who  are 
teaching  them  how,  and  those  who  are 


combing  the  ranks  of  graduates  to  fill  jour¬ 
nalism  openings.  The  findings  show'  that 
most  incoming  cub  reporters  are  being 
trained  in  digital  media  on  their  own  or 
through  student  news  outlets,  and  not  so 
much  in  class. 

“Journalism  schools  are  always  [trailing] 
behind  the  industry,  and  today  it  is  more 
so,”  says  Dennis  Ryerson,  editor  of  The 
Indianapolis  Star.  “Most  J-Schools  have 
faculty’  who  have  no  e.xperience”  with 
multimedia,  he  adds. 

Contrary  to  what  many  may  fear,  there 
is  still  a  great  number  of  J-school  students 
who  hope  to  land  a  job  at  a  newspaper. 

although  they  realize  the 
format  is  forever  changing 
—  and  job  security  has 
been  diminished. 

“I  still  think  newspapers 
have  a  really  important 
role  to  play,”  says  Andrew 
Kroll,  a  junior  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Michigan  and  a 
staffer  at  The  Michigan 
Daily.  “I  would  love  to 
start  out  at  a  mid-level 
newspaper.” 

Neil  Henry,  dean  of  the 
Graduate  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  at  the  University 
of  California,  Berkeley, 
agrees.  “Newspapers 
are  still  a  passion  of  a 
significant  number  of  our 
students,”  he  says  of  his 
program,  which  includes  some  120 
enrollees  each  year.  But  that  percentage, 
he  notes,  is  on  the  decline:  “When  I  started 
teaching  15  years  ago,  50%  to  75%  of 
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somewhat  primitive,  with  text  and  photos 
and  little  updating. 

Others  claim  that  students  aren’t 
learning  essential  reporting  skills  at  the 
university  level.  “I  think  they  are  still 
being  trained  very  poorly,”  says  Chris 
Carroll,  co-founder  of  the  Center  for  In¬ 
novation  in  College  Media  and  director  of 
student  media  at  Vanderbilt  University. 
“For  the  most  part,  they  are  way  behind. 
They  are  not  getting  it  in  the  journalism 
programs  —  there  are  so  few  places  to  get 
the  training.” 

Ryerson  of  the  Indianapolis  Star  says 
today’s  J-students  “seem  to  have  a  good 
mindset  for  the  future,”  but  it’s  “another 
thing  whether  they  all  have  the  skills, 
such  as  writing  for  the  Web  —  or  even 
such  basics  that  we  break  news  online, 
and  follow  up  in  great  depth  [in  print] 
the  next  day.” 

Sean  Blanda,  a  senior  at  Temple 
University  and  a  magazine  journalism 
major,  says  he  does  not  get  great  digital 
training  in  class  but  believes  The  Temple 
News  has  given  him  some  good  experi¬ 
ence  and  better  online  options.  “I  haven’t 
been  trained  for  the  digital  revolution  in 
the  classroom,  because  a  lot  of  the  people 
teaching  it  are  just  starting  to  grasp  it,” 
he  says.  “I  have  been  told  I 
should  learn  Flash,  but  I  have 
^  yet  to  have  a  tutorial  on  it.” 

But  Martha  Steffens,  a  former 
top  editor  at  Gannett  and  now 
'  jjm  an  instructor  at  the  University 
of  Missouri  Graduate  School  of 
Journalism,  argues  the  digital 
components  are  improving. 

Her  school  began  a  convergence 
curriculum  three  years  ago,  and 
it  now  offers  a  bachelor  of  arts 
in  journalism  with  an  emphasis 
in  convergence. 

“We  have  been  tweaking  it 
over  the  years  to  match  it  up 
with  journalism  and  the  skill 
‘You  have  to  be 


from  student  news  outlets.  UWIRE.com 
sought  nominations  from  online  readers 
for  its  ranking,  with  its  five-person  editori¬ 
al  team  sifting  through  some  350  students 
who  were  nominated  for  the  honor  before 
determining  the  winners  in  May. 

“The  kids  who  are  working  at  college 
newspapers  are  digitally  focused,  but  they 
really  want  to  go  to  a  newspaper,”  says 
Ben  French,  UWIRE.com’s  32-year-old 
general  manager.  “The  newspaper 
students  realize  that  the  Web  is  there,  but 
still  have  the  romanticized  view  of  work- 


sets,”  she  says. 

nimble,  but  you  can’t  forget  the 
basics.  There  is  always  a  lot  of 
conversation  about  [students] 
knowing  they  have  the  basics.” 

What  jobs  do  they  want? 

Meanwhile,  with  the  newspaper  market 
in  such  flux  and  in  financial  trouble,  even 
those  students  prepared  for  a  career  in 
the  Web/print  mix  of  newspapering  are 
more  worried  about  job  security  —  and 
even  first-job  opportunities.  That  makes 
it  more  difficult  to  steer  some  students 
into  the  newspaper  ranks,  and  offers  a 


Indianapolis  Star  Editor  Dennis  Ryerson,  pictured  review¬ 
ing  a  story  with  reporter  Amy  Bartner,  believes  some  of 
today's  J-students  are  short  on  basic  reporting  skills. 

ing  for  a  new'spaper.”  But  French,  a  1998 
Indiana  University  graduate,  adds,  “I 
don’t  think  kids  fully  recognize  that  it 
may  be  difficult  to  maintain  a  career  in 
newspapers.” 

It  is  also  clear  that  the  student  publica¬ 
tions  vary  in  their  digital  capabilities  for 
students  hoping  to  join  the  professional 
ranks.  Some  have  greatly  improved  their 
online  offerings,  while  others  remain 
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mixed  pool  of  applicants  for  the  few  news¬ 
rooms  that  are  hiring. 

“Students  are  interested  in  newspapers, 
they  would  love  to  have  a  strong  future  in 
journalism,”  says  Brad  Hamm,  dean  of 
journalism  at  Indiana  University  and  a  20- 
year  instructor  at  the  college.  “But  they 
know  they  need  to  be  prepared  for  any 
form  of  journalism,  and  that  will  change  as 
quickly  as  it  has  in  the  past  10  years.  There 
is  a  difference  in  the  profession  today  —  it 
isn’t  as  interested  in  hiring  as  it  used  to  be.” 

Despite  the  willingness  of  some  of  the 
UWIRE 100  students  to  pay  their  dues  at 
traditionally  smaller  publications,  Hamm 
contends  most  would  rather  go  to  work 
online  somewhere  right  away  or  be  a  small 
fish  in  a  big  pond  at  a  major  or  mid-sized 
metro:  “People  today  are  less  likely  to  go 


to  small  towns.  It  is  not  their  goal.” 

Porter  of  the  Columbia  School  of 
Journalism  cites  a  similar  anxiety 
about  the  future  of  traditional  news¬ 
papers  that  keeps  some  students  from 
going  that  route.  “I  don’t  think  in  the 
past  they  gave  that  any 
thought,”  says  Porter, 
who  runs  the  Columbia 
News  Service.  “Now, 
they  fear  the  profession  might  fall  out 
from  under  them.” 

David  Levine,  a  veteran  top  editor 
at  several  smaller  papers  and  an 
instructor  at  Kean  University  in 
Union,  N.J.,  adds,  “There  is  an  intense 
interest  in  broadcast  —  many  of  them 
use  journalism  as  an  adjunct  into  it.  News 
papers  have  lost  their  cache,  and  we  have 


UWIRE  released  the  inaugural  list  of  its  top  100 
journalism  students  on  May  21,  at  www.uwire.com. 

j  not  done  enough  to  promote  journalism 
and  newspapers  as  we  once  did.  In  the 
old  days,  teachers  and  editors  used  to 


Six  top  prospects  from  the  UWIRE  100 


Caught  the  news  bug 


Kristin  Butler 

Duke  University 

When  Kristin  Butler  started  at  Duke  four 
years  ago,  she  was  a  bio-medical  engineering 
major  aiming  to  be  a  research  scientist.  “That 
was  going  to  be  my  career  path,”  the  22-year- 
old  says.  But  then,  “I  became  pretty  involved 
in  the  paper.  I  didn’t 
think  it  would  be  as 
life-changing  as  it  was.” 

In  May,  Butler  grad¬ 
uated  with  a  degree  in 
English  and  a  concen¬ 
tration  in  journalism 
after  being  a  weekly 
columnist  at  The 
Chronicle,  the  campus 
daily.  She  remains  unsure  where  she  wants 
to  work.  “I  am  looking  to  diversify.  I’m  on  the 
fence,”  she  says,  although  she  wants  to  start 
at  a  small  paper.  “There  is  something  about  a 
newspaper  that  still  pulls  —  you  are  still  out 
there  pounding  the  pavement.  When  you  sit 
back  and  think  about  what  the  best  entry 
point  would  be,  that  would  be  the  way  to  go.” 
For  her,  “a  small  paper  would  be  the  perfect 
starting  experience,”  she  adds. 

Butler  grew  up  in  Youngstown  and 
Cleveland,  and  has  fond  memories  of  reading 
The  Plain  Dealer  or  The  Vindicator  on  the 
kitchen  table.  “Every  morning,  I  recall 
opening  those  papers,”  she  says. 

Without  a  journalism  major,  Butler  could 
seek  only  a  journalism  certification.  “I  had 
never  taken  a  journalism  class,  so  I  took  the 
plunge,”  she  says  of  her  efforts  to  join  the 


Chronicle  two  years  ago.  “That  learning  curve 
is  extremely  steep.” 

But  Butler  had  the  experience  of  covering 
the  Duke  Lacrosse  case,  which  began  in 
March  2006  with  accusations  against  three 
players  that  were  eventuaUy  found  to  be 
false.  “My  dorm  was  right  next  to  the  media 
frenzy,”  she  recalls.  “I  got  to  watch  it  unfold. 
There  was  a  big  blog  subculture  that  arose 
around  the  case.  It  was  a  tremendous  experi¬ 
ence  going  to  meetings  and  writing  about  it.” 
She  also  followed  the  re-election  of  Durham, 
N.C.,  County  District  Attorney  Mike  Nifong, 
and  his  eventual  disbarment 


Jenna  Marina 

University  of  Florida 

For  Jenna  Marina,  a  21-year-old  sports- 
writer  at  The  Independent  Florida  Alligator, 
the  student  newspaper  of  the  University 
of  Florida,  covering  a  major  nearby  story 
has  given  her  a  taste  of  the  big  time.  She  was 
the  paper’s  beat  writer  for  the  Florida  men’s 
basketball  team,  which 
won  the  national 
championship  in  2006 
and  2007.  She  also 
served  as  a  stringer  for 
The  Tampa  Tribune. 

“I  like  being  on  a  beat,” 
she  says. 

Marina  sees  a  news¬ 
paper  as  her  best  in¬ 
road  to  the  business,  but  acknowledges  how 
important  the  online  component  is.  “I  am 
probably  going  to  do  newspapers,”  she  says. 


Hits  the  sports  beat 


noting  that  she  has  an  internship  this  sum¬ 
mer  at  The  Atlanta  Journal-Constitution. 

“A  lot  of  people  say  [newspapering]  is  going 
totally  online  and  I  agree  with  that  —  video, 
audio,  and  people  talking  on  the  Web.  But  I 
think  there  is  always  going  to  be  a  hard-copy 
newspaper.  There  is  always  something  you 
want  to  save,  cut  it  out  and  keep  it.” 

Like  many  of  her  fellow  students,  Marina 
laments  the  lack  of  real  multimedia  educa¬ 
tion,  even  for  journalism  majors.  “I  think  the 
U.F.  and  the  paper  are  just  starting  to  put 
more  effort  into  technology,”  she  says.  “There 
might  have  been  one  course  you  could  take 
in  the  curriculum.” 

Carrie  Ritchie 

Indiana  University 

“There  are  a  lot  of  [multimedia]  classes 
available,  but  they  are  not  required,”  says 
Carrie  Ritchie,  editor  of  the  Indiana  Daily 
Student  at  Indiana  University  and  a  journal¬ 
ism  major.  “We  need  that  kind  of  multimedia 
training.  That  really  helps  build  our  resume.” 

Ritchie,  a  senior, 
adds,  “I  hope  to  be  a 
reporter  for  a  daily 
newspaper.  Writing  for 
a  print  medium  is 
something  I  have  al¬ 
ways  enjoyed.”  What’s 
more,  she’s  not  afraid 
of  the  medium’s  future: 

“Because  newspapers 
are  in  the  state  they’re  in,  it  will  be  an  inter¬ 
esting  place  to  work.” 

Despite  the  curriculum  limitations, 

Ritchie  and  her  staff  have  taken  charge  on 
the  Web  in  the  past  year  or  so,  increasing 
their  number  of  podcasts  to  four  per  week, 
along  with  at  least  one  or  two  weekly  video 


Takes  charge  online 


macdokald/indiana  daily  student 


promote  the  hell  out  of  it.” 

Several  editors  noted  such  fears  among 
job  applicants,  while  others  point  to  some 
of  the  same  concerns  about  a  lack  of  online 
training.  Ryerson  in  Indianapolis  argues 
that  students  reluctant  to  go  into  newspa- 
pering  need  to  be  shown  that  the  digital 
revolution  has  reached  the  daily  miracle: 
“The  message  we  need  to  get  out  is  that 
newspapers  are  doing  all  of  those  things.” 

The  Commercial AppeaTs  Sines  agrees 
that  students  arrive  with  a  lot  of  multime¬ 
dia  skills,  but  don’t  always  put  them  to  the 
best  use  in  basic  reporting.  “They  are  being 
handcuffed  by  the  college  newspapers  and 
the  old  regime  of  the  academy  —  those  who 
teach  have  not  been  in  the  business  for  a 
while,”  he  says. 

Kevin  Kaufman,  editor  of  The  Daily 


Camera  in  Boulder, 
Colo.,  which  recruits 
heavily  from  the  near¬ 
by  University  of  Col¬ 
orado,  says  incoming 
grads  are  technologi¬ 
cally  trained  but  “they 
are  not  as  prepared  for 
video  as  we  need.” 

Frank  Scandale, 
editor  of  The  Record 
in  Hackensack,  N.  J.,  has  been  an  editor  at 
various  newspapers  for  nearly  20  years.  He 
says  new  recruits  are  as  hungry  as  ever,  but 
says  their  writing  “is  not  as  tight  as  in  the 
past.”  More  of  them  end  up  covering  hard 
news  in  general,  he  adds,  because  they’re 
used  to  writing  online  in  a  brief,  direct  style. 

Joe  Grimm,  recruitment  and  develop¬ 


Editor  Claire  Harlin 
of  the  Daily  Texan 


ment  editor  for  the  Detroit  Free  Press  and 
a  top  Gannett  recruiter,  says  the  gap  be¬ 
tween  the  best  and  worst  of  college  grads 
is  widening.  “The  top  is  higher  than  it  used 
to  be,  but  the  bottom  is  much  worse,”  he 
explains.  “We  could  use  more  people  who 
are  the  whole  package  —  multimedia  and 
greater  reporting  and  writing.” 

Colleen  Eddy,  director  of  the  Poynter 
Institute  Career  Center,  adds:  “College 
does  not  prepare  them  for  the  real-life 
experience  of  communicating.”  One  consis¬ 
tent  problem  she  sees  is  that  students  don’t 
ask  enough  probing  questions. 

For  Ben  Marrison,  editor  of  The  Colum¬ 
bus  (Ohio)  Dispatch,  not  enough  j-school 
grads  are  willing  to  go  the  extra  step  of 
thorough  reporting  beyond  doing  an  Inter¬ 
net  search.  “They  are  part  of  a  Google 


packages  online  and  audio  components  as 
often  as  possible.  “I  went  to  the  staff  and  the 
students  and  challenged  them  to  come  up 
with  their  ideas,”  she  recalls.  “They  really 
latched  on  to  it”  Ritchie  credits  much  of 
her  online  interest  to  an  internship  she  had 
at  the  St.  Petersburg  Times  in  the  summer 
of 2007. 

She  also  drew  some  national  attention  in 
January  when  a  former  Bush  Administration 
deputy  national  security  advisor,  Meghan 
O’Sullivan,  planned  to  speak  at  the  campus 
but  demanded  that  her  talk  be  off  the  record. 
Ritchie  publicly  declined  the  agreement, 
prompting  student  leaders  to  cancel  the 
event  “To  me,  there  was  no  logic  to  what 
they  were  doing,”  she  said  at  the  time.  “The 
media  can  cover  public  events.” 

Stu  Woo 

Brown  University 

Stu  Woo,  a  senior  at  Brown  and  a  staffer  at 
the  Brown  Daily  Herald  since  2004,  says  he 
has  had  to  go  a  less  digital  route  given  that 
his  paper’s  site  is  “adapting  slowly.”  And  since 
the  school  has  only  two  journalism  classes, 
gaining  experience  has  been  a  challenge. 

Undaunted,  he  seeks  a  print  newspaper 
career.  “I  am  kind  of  old-school,  and  I  read 
all  of  the  local  papers,”  says  the  San  Francisco 
native,  who  recalls  growing  up  with  the 
Chronicle  as  a  family 
tradition.  “I  am  hoping 
that  the  print  system 
will  still  be  viable,”  he 
notes,  “but  I  know  the 
Web  is  the  only  way 
newspapers  are  going 
to  survive.”  An  intern  at 
The  Proxfidence  (R.I.) 

Journal  last  summer. 


Woo  contends  he  got  the  best  training  as  a 
police/local  events  reporter  there.  “I  still  feel 
that  newspapers  have  more  of  an  influence,” 
he  contends.  “I  think  all  of  this  has  prepared 
me  well  to  get  up,  make  calls,  and  learn  the 
structure  that  is  required.” 

Chris  Sharron 

Kent  State  University 

Chris  Sharron  is  among  those  college 
journalists  seeking  a  less-traveled  news  road: 
editorial  cartoonist  A  sophomore  at  Kent 
State  University  majoring  in  art  education, 
Sharron,  20,  has  been  at  the  Daily  Kent 
Stater  for  more  than  a  year. 

“I  didn’t  start  to  get  involved  in  keeping  up 
with  the  news  until  I  began  drawing  for  the 
paper,”  he  says.  “I  am  not  someone  viio  feels 
very  comfortable  with  writing,  but  I  have  al¬ 
ways  been  drawn  to  visual.”  Like  his  writing 
counterparts,  Sharron  also  strives  for  a  more 
digital  approach,  and  plans  to  study  anima¬ 
tion  this  sununer:  “Ideally,  I  would  be  able 
to  find  a  couple  of 
different  avenues  and 
have  a  Web  presence. 

The  art  form  is  what’s 
important  to  me.” 

Although  Sharron 
has  been  able  to  im¬ 
prove  his  artistic  skills 
via  the  classroom,  he 
says  he’s  learning  the 
editorial  side  better  at  the  paper:  “Finding 
out  reactions  to  [my  work]  and  having  a 
deadline  help.” 

Jenna  Bromberg 

Cornell  University 

Then  there’s  Jenna  Bromberg,  a  senior  at 
Cornell  University  and  sex  columnist  at  the 


Cornell  Daily  Sun.  In  recent  years,  more 
college  papers  have  added  sex  columnists  to 
their  pages  and  Web  sites,  drawing  a  mix  of 
complaints  about  offensive  material  and 
praise  for  honest  and  direct  discussions.  "Hie 
responses  have  been  very  polarizing,”  says 
Bromberg,  21,  who  launched  the  column  last 
fall.  “They  are  either  die-hard  fans,  or  they 
hate  me.” 

Unlike  even  some  of  the  most  controver¬ 
sial  mainstream  advice 
and  sex  columns, 
Bromberg’s  pieces  use 
frank,  raw  language  to 
describe  some  of  the 
most  hard-core  sexual 
acts  and  issues.  “I  uti¬ 
lize  the  language  I  do 
to  grab  the  frat  boys, 
and  I  have  more  male 
than  female  fans,”  she  says.  But  she  believes 
that  such  frank  language  is  needed  to  truly 
connect  “You  establish  a  sense  of  intimacy 
with  your  readers,”  she  contends.  “College  is 
about  making  mistakes  and  growing  up. 
More  people  have  had  terribly  avkward 
[sexual]  experiences.” 

A  hotel-administration  major,  Bromberg 
says  she  hopes  to  use  her  unusual  column 
and  other  freelance  work  to  land  a  job  in 
“hospitality  media,”  as  she  puts  it  perhaps  a 
higli-end  or  lifestyle  publication.  Bromberg 
admits  she  has  sent  mostly  non-sex  column 
dips  and  some  of  her  “tamer”  sex  columns 
with  resume. 

“It’s  like  going  in  to  be  a  serious  actress 
after  starting  out  in  pomogrjqrhy,”  she  says. 
As  t  or  the  social  Miout  Bromberg  admits 
when  men  realize  she  is  the  campus  sex 
columnist  “they  go  strai^t  for  yoiu-  pants, 
or  straight  for  the  door.”  —JoeStrupp 
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generation  where  they  type  in  a  question 
and  get  the  answer,”  he  says.  “That  is  not 
enough.  They  are  not  asking  enough 
questions,  checking  sources,  getting 
multiple  sources,  and  having  that  sense 
of  w'onder.” 

Akron  (Ohio)  Beacon  Journal  Editor 
Bruce  Winges  agrees,  but  says  it  is  up  to 
the  newsrooms  to  make  the  recruits 
stretch  their  abilities;  “They  are  given  the 
skill  sets,  and  as  long  as  you  emphasize 
reporting  and  command  of  the  English 
language,  you  will  be  all  right.” 

Karin  Winner,  editor  of  the  San  Diego 
Union-Tribune,  also  praises  today’s  grad¬ 
uates,  saying  they  possess  more  advanced 
multimedia  skills  than  most  editors.  But 
she  says  not  all  of  them  can  also  handle 
the  demands  of  basic  reporting.  “Some 
people  do  not  have  the  ability  to  juggle  a 
lot  at  once,”  she  points  out. 

“We  are  talking  about  differ-  Enj 

ent  personal  and  different  indl 

technological  styles.”  hourly  at » 

But  not  all  top  editors  are  andpublisli 
lamenting  the  under-trained, 
shrinking  pool  of  graduate  candidates. 
Leonard  Downie  Jr.  of  The  Washington 
Post  says  the  top  graduate  schools  are  still 


)rs.  But  Independent  Florida  Alligator  sportswriter  Jenna  Marina  inter- 
landle  views  UF  freshman  forward/center  Marreese  Speights  in  March. 

Some  among  his  paper’s  best  candidate  sources.  Bill  Mari 

uggle  a  “There  are  programs  engaged  in  real  phia  Inquh 

aggressive  preparation  of  Sun  in  Balt 

Enjoy  breaking  people  to  work  in  journal-  nalism  stud 

industry  news  ism,”  he  says,  citing  Colum-  impressed  i 

hourly  at  www.editor  bia,  Northwestern’s  Medill  offers,  “goir 

andpublisher.com/news  School,  and  Berkeley.  The  work  with  j 

students,  he  notes,  “seem  to  also  believe 

iates.  come  from  diverse  educational  back-  ed  in  newsj 

ington  grounds.  All  young  people  are  more  group  of  pe 

5  are  still  versed  in  electronic  stuff  because  that  is  —because 


more  how  they  live.” 

David  Ledford,  execu¬ 
tive  editor  of  The  News 
Journal  in  Wilmington, 
Del.,  has  recently  hired 
four  college  graduates 
from  Kent  State  Univer¬ 
sity,  Penn  State  Universi¬ 
ty,  Northwestern,  and  the 
University  of  Missouri,  a 
rarity  for  his  newsroom. 
“In  many  ways,  they  are 
better  than  past  gradu¬ 
ates,”  he  says.  “I  like  how 
multidimensional  they 
are.  They  are  not  afraid 
arina  inter-  of  doing  both  print  and 

hts  in  March.  Web  tasks.” 

Bill  Marimow,  editor  of  The  Philadel¬ 
phia  Inquirer  and  former  editor  of  The 
Sun  in  Baltimore,  also  praises  the  jour¬ 
nalism  students  coming  out  today.  “I  am 
impressed  mostly  by  their  nimbleness,”  he 
offers,  “going  from  ink  on  paper  to  Web 
work  with  great  speed  and  agility.”  He 
also  believes  that  students  are  as  interest¬ 
ed  in  newspapers  as  ever:  “I  am  seeing  a 
group  of  people  who  are  more  committed 
—  because  they  are  seeking  me  out.”  11 
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Higher  Quality.  Greater  Productivity. 

Lower  Costs. 

Agfa  helps  newspapers  meet  increasing  demands 
with  innovative  workflow  extensions. 


Today’s  newspaper  operations  are  demanding  higher - 
quality,  greater  productivity  and  lower  costs.  Agfa 
is  helping  newspapers  meet  these  demands  with 
solutions  to  put  you  on  the  road  to  an  efficient,  cost-effective 
operation.  And  the  Agfa  service  team 
is  always  available  for  extra  piece  of 
mind.  Reduce  ink  costs  up  to  30% 
with  :Arkitex  Optiink,  for  example. 

Increase  quality  and  productivity 
dramatically  with  :Arkitex 
IntelliTune  automated  image 
enhancement.  Or,  with  lArkitex 
Sublima  achieve  photographic 
image  reproduction  on  newsprint. 


:Arkitex  Optiink 

Optiink  is  one  of  the  fastest  ways  to 
reduce  your  costs  today.  It  not  only 
dramatically  saves  on  ink,  but  it  also 
offers  multiple  press  benefits,  includ¬ 
ing  better  registration  and  faster-roU- 
up.  “We  now  have  less  ink  on  the 
sheet,  and  because  of  that  we  have 
less  show- through,  both  of  which 
were  problems  before  we  installed 
Optiink,”  said  Kurt  Moody,  quality 
systems  analyst  and  coordinator  at 
the  South  Florida  Sun-Sentinel. 


“After  just  three  months  of  regular  use,  we  did  an  in-house  sur¬ 
vey  of  all  rIntelliTune  operators,  and  everyone  agreed  that  the 
software  was  something  they  could  not  do  without,”  said  Gary 
Coppola,  general  manager  at  Journal  Register  Offset.  “In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  quality  enhancements,  we  have  increased  efficiency 
across  the  20  locations  saving  many  hours  per  week.” 

By  automatically  improving  contrast  and  removing  noise, 
IntelliTune  not  only  enhances  quality  but  consistency  as  well. 
— ..w.  6  The  results  are  more  defined  details, 
realistic  skin  tones,  and  improved 
-  clarity,  so  images  look  their  best. 
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^  ,  ,  ,,  ,  :Arkitex  Optiink  is  so  intelli- 

Optilnk  automatically  corrects  color  maintains  con- 

spaces  to  ensure  consistent  color,  for 

both  vectorized  and  image  content,  CMYK  source  spaces 
Thanks  to  Smart  Input  Space  are  unknown. 

Recognition  technology  (SISR),  it 

intelligently  assigns  an  input  profile,  when  it  is  not  provided  in 
the  PDF  file,  eliminating  the  cause  of  many  color  issues  with 
PDF  files.  It  is  the  perfect  solution  to  save  on  ink  while  improv¬ 
ing  press  performance. 

:Arkitex  IntelliTune 

Powerful  image  enhancement  software  helps  newspapers  cre¬ 
ate  eye-catching  pictures  quickly  aind  easily.  IntelliTune  uses 
Multi-Dimensional  Processing  (MDP)  to  analyze  the  tone,  color, 
and  spatial  characteristics  of  each  image  and  automatically 
apply  the  necessary  corrections  for  the  best  reproduction  on 
press. 


:Arkitex  Sublima 

Cross-modulated  (XM)  screening 
technology  lets  you  achieve  photo¬ 
graphic  image  reproduction  on 
newsprint,  with  no  extra  effort  on 
press  or  extra  cost.  It  delivers 
detailed  images  up  to  180  Ipi. 
:Arkitex  Sublima  XM  screening  com¬ 
bines  the  benefits  of  AM  (Amplitude 
Modulated)  screening — smooth  gra¬ 
dations  and  highly  controllable  mid¬ 
tones — with  the  benefits  of  FM 
(Frequency  Modulated)  screening, 
which  include  fine  detail  rendering 
in  shadows  and  highlights  and  con¬ 
tinuous  tone-like  reproduction.  It 
generates  smooth  transitions  from 
one  mode  to  the  other  to  eliminate 


“:Sublima  has  given  us  wonderful  results,”  said  Michael  Bella, 
director  of  production  at  the  Evening  Post  Publishing  Company 
which  publishes  the  Charleston  Post  and  Courier.  ‘The  images 
really  pop,  and  it  works  especially  well  in  conjunction  with 
: IntelliTune.  The  combination  makes  even  run-of-the-mill  pic¬ 
tures  look  great;  imagine  what  it  does  for  our  best  images!  They 
really  shine.” 
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stay  ahead,  with  AGFA  GRAPHICS. 


Putting  out  a  top  newspaper  day-in  and  day-out  requires  A  full  :Arkitex  software  suite  ensures  that  everything 
seamless  integration.  From  the  newsroom  to  production  runs  smoothly.  This  includes  ilntelliTune  for  auto  image 

to  circulation,  everything  must  click  to  meet  deadlines  correction  and  :OptiInk  which  saves  on  color  ink 

and  get  the  paper  out  on  time.  Just  ask  The  Baltimore  Sun.  consumption. 

“It  is  essential  that  all  processes  between  software,  hard-  As  the  leading  newspaper  technology  prepress  supplier, 
ware  and  the  people  that  use  them  work  without  a  hitch,”  Agfa  offers  a  wide  range  of  systems  designed  to  save 
adds  Seidl.  “Agfa  shares  in  our  commitment  to  quality  and  newspapers  money,  while  enhancing  quality  and 

productivity.  And  thanks  to  the  :Advantage  CtP  and  improving  productivity.  By  choosing  CtP  together  with 

:Arkitex  prepress  software,  we  achieve  the  consistent  a  complete  prepress  software  solution,  Agfa  can  increase 

quality  that  The  Baltimore  Sun  demands.”  its  customers'  efficiencies  and  cost-savings  even  more. 

Just  like  it  does  for  The  Baltimore  Sun. 

The  Baltimore  Sun  uses  three  :Advantage  DLs  together 
with  Agfa’s  industry-leading  ;N91v  plates. 


Using  Agfa^s  CtP  together  with  their  prepress  software  ensures 
everything  runs  seamlessly  and  consistently." 

Stephen  G.  Seidl,  Senior  Vice  President,  Operations  and  Technology 
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How  Brainworks  Can  Make 
More  Money  For  You 


I’m  John  Bany,  president  of  Brainworks  Software.  For  over  30  years  Brainworks’  advertis¬ 
ing  and  circulation  systems  have  consistently  set  new  standards  for  revenue  generation, 
user  friendliness  and  customer  satisfaction.  From  community  newspapers  to  large  metro 
dailies  to  complete  group-wide  installations,  Brainworks  is  creating  success  stories  wherever 
we  go.  We’re  always  reaching  out  to  newspapers  in  need  of  solutions  that  will  help  them  pros¬ 
per  in  today’s  super-competitive  markets.  You  may  be  wondering,  “how  can  Brainworks 
proclaim  that  it’s  possible  to  make  more  money  in  an  industry  that’s  filled  with  so  many 
stories  of  decline?”  Well,  that’s  exactly  what  I’d  like  to  explain  to  you  today. 


new  selling  techniques  and  strategies  is  what  will  prevent 
newspapers  from  falling  irreparably  behind  in  the  race  for 
advertising  dollars.  The  good  news  is  that  modern  selling  tools 
are  already  part  of  Brainworks  products,  and  when  they’re 
implemented,  today’s  newspapers  can  compete  with  anyone. 
These  tools  include  outbound  marketing  with  broadcast 
email,  fax  and  telemarketing,  advanced  wireless  and  CRM 
tools  that  empower  reps’  sales  efforts  outside  the  office,  and 
the  exciting  new  Sales  Funnel  that  monitors  the  activity  of 
entire  sales  teams  so  reps  spend  more  time  selling  and 
developing  new  accounts. 


Revenue  Solves  So  Many  Problems 

Brainworks  understands  that  finding  revenue  solves  so  many 
problems  for  newspapers.  Therefore,  we’ve  designed  all  of  our 
products  from  the  ground  up  with  one  purpose  in  mind:  to 
maximize  revenue  for  modern  newspapers.  This  means  that 
Brainworks’  customers  reap  the  benefits  of  having  software 
that  drives  revenue,  and  are  seeing  increases  from  both 
existing  operations  and  emerging  opportunities  as  well.  From 
classifed  advertising  with  advanced  up-selling  and  cross-sell¬ 
ing  tools,  to  display  advertising  with  outbound  campaigning, 
to  circulation  with  demographics  and  embedded  mapping, 
Brainworks’  tools  are  increasing  newspapers’  bottom  lines. 
And  this  applies  to  emerging  technologies  as  well  including 
customer  self-service  Web  order  entry,  digital  media,  and 
powerful  data  mining  and  sales  monitoring  tools  for  man¬ 
agers.  We  long  ago  decided  that  whatever  new  technology  or 
opportunity  presented  itself,  Brainworks  would  be  the  first  to 
exploit  it  and  turn  it  into  revenue  producing  products  for  our 
customers. 


Looking  to  the  Future 

Finally,  Brainworks  intends  to  continue  leading  the  way  for 
newspapers  into  the  future.  That’s  why  we’re  developing  new 
“clustered”  solutions  that  allow  the  management  of  several 
sites  through  one  set  of  applications  and  one  database,  with 
full  reporting  back  to  one  central  headquarters.  Add  to  that 
our  record  for  “On  Time  On  Budget”  implementations  that 
bring  our  customers  new  revenue  and  ROI  faster,  and  the  fact 
that  our  solutions  work  for  any  sized  newspaper  right  out  of 
the  box,  and  you  11  begin  to  understand  what  we’ve  been 
sa3dng  all  along  —  youll  always  make  more  money  with 
Breiinworks! 


Newspapers  Need  to  Compete  Better 

The  second  important  thing  to  realize,  when  talking  about 
making  more  money,  is  that  newspapers  must  compete  much 
better  to  succeed  in  markets  where  advertisers  have  so  many 
more  choices  today.  Brainworks  understands  that  adopting 


Get  back  into  the  revenue  race  and  win! 

Visit  Brainworks  at  www.brainworks.com,  or  call  1-800-755-1111  to  learn  how 
Brainworks  can  start  making  more  money  for  you. 


NEWSPAPER  SOFTWARE  Y  SOLUTIONS 


Brainworks,  the  newspaper  industry’s  innovation  ^ 

leader,  creates  revenue  generating  products  that  will  increase  your 

bottom  line.  Our  products  are  designed  with  one  purpose:  to  maximize 

every  revenue  opportunity  for  modern  newspapers.  Whether  from  existing 

operations  or  the  newest  opportunity  on  the  horizon,  you’ll  make  more  money  with  Brainworks! 


On  Time  and  On  Budget 

ON  TIME  and  ON  BUDGET  implementations  mean  you’ll  reap  new  revenue 
and  accme  ROI  faster. 

“I  have  never  experienced  such  a  high  level  of  commitment  and  dedication  to  a  project  from  any 
vendor  on  any  system  at  any  newspaper.  It’s  no  wonder  they  delivered  on  budget  and  within  our 
tight  timeline.  Amy  Kunz,  Controller,  Honolulu  Advertiser 


Products  That  Scale  to  Fit  Any  Size 

From  community  papers,  to  large  metro  dailies,  to  publishers  needing  group-wide  solutions, 

Brainworks’  revenue  generating  tools  work  right  out  of  the  box.  Consider  three  diverse  /  ^  ^ 

implementations  that  went  live  in  May  2008: 

The  Observer  Group,  of  Sarasota  Florida:  a  small,  family  owned  group  of  five  weeklies 

The  Buffalo  News:  a  major  metro  daily  with  a  circulation  of  300,000  ^ — — ^  — 

Paxton  Media’s  Central  Indiana  Group:  a  cluster  of  five  dailies  managed  with  one  set  of  applications  and  one  database. 


Multi-clustered  Management 

Organizations  with  multiple  sites  benefit  from  Brainworks’  clustered  approach.  Several  sites 
can  be  serviced  by  one  set  of  applications  and  one  database.  We  did  that  in  Montreal, 
where  we  host  seven  daily  newspapers  with  a  combined  daily  circulation  of  600,000  from  a 
single  corporate  server.  And  we’re  doing  it  for  Paxton  Media,  who  is  rolling  out 
Brainworks  to  all  32  of  their  daily  newspapers  from 

one  central  corporate  location.  1 A  C ' 


Revenue  generation  through  innovation  is  the 
Brainworks  way.  Catch  the  revenue  wave  today. 
Visit  us  at  www.brainworks.coni  to  learn  more. 


NEWSPAPER  SOFTWARE  V  SOLUTIONS 


Systems  for  Advertising,  Circulation,  CRM,  and  Web 
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Goss  FPS  Press  Beating  Expectations 
at  Hoekstra  Boom,  Holland 

Second  press  system  starts  up  on  time 


GOSS  I  INTERNATIONAL 


www.gossinternational.com 


The  new  87,000  copies  per  hour  Goss 
FPS  press  has  two  4x2  four-high  tow¬ 
ers  with  578  mm  cut-off  and  1680  mm 
web  width,  two  Goss  Contiweb  FD 
pasters  and  a  2:5:5  modular  jaw  folder 
equipped  with  stitcher,  skip  slitter  and 
quarter-fold  capabilities.  The  press 
has  also  been  specified  with  a  fully 
integrated  Goss  press  control  system, 
including  extensive  presetting  capabil¬ 
ities,  predictive  maintenance  and  self¬ 
learning  technologies. 

Hoekstra  Boom  is  the  first  Goss  FPS 
press  customer  to  specify  provision  for 
changeable  cut-off  on  the  units  and 
the  folder  at  the  time  of  the  order. 


Future  addition  of  a  second  set  of 
interchangeable  cylinders,  both  for 
printing  units  and  folder,  could  allow 
the  publisher  to  produce  alternative 
formats  and  therefore  the  flexibility  to 
accommodate  a  wider  variety  of  work. 

“The  dedication  and  commitment  of  all 
involved  has  been  vital  to  the  success 
of  this  project.  The  achievements  of  all 
involved  have  been  enormous,”  con¬ 
cludes  Emmink. 

The  new  press  at  Hoekstra  Boom  is  the 
second  FPS  system  to  go  into  produc¬ 
tion.  Independent  News  and  Media 
currently  produces  more  than  two  mil¬ 


lion  heatset,  coldset  and  combination 
products  weekly  with  the  world’s  first 
FPS  press.  That  system  in  Northern 
Ireland  features  three  coldset  towers 
with  1484-mm  (58.5-inch)  web  widths, 
two  heatset /coldset  towers  with  1855 
mm  (73-inch)  web  widths  and  two 
2:5:5  jaw  folders. 

The  Free  Lance-Star  in  Fredericksburg, 
Virginia  will  add  a  triple-wide  Goss 
FPS  press  with  four  towers,  including  a 
tower  with  heatset  capacity,  later  this 
year.  That  installation  will  include  a 
dual-delivery  Goss  Magnapak  packag¬ 
ing  system  and  Ferag  press  gripper 
and  storage  components. 


The  Goss  FPS  press  at  industry 
innovator  F.D.  Hoekstra  Boom  in 
Emmeloord,  the  Netherlands, 
started  production  in  mid  April  and  is 
already  having  a  big  impact  at  the 
facility. 


Hans  Emmink,  technical  director  at 
Hoekstra  Boom  commented  following 
the  first  week  of  production,  “Never 
before  to  my  knowledge  has  a  new  press 
started  printing  so  quickly.  No  one  in 
the  printing  industry  would  take  us 
seriously  if  we  told  them  what  has  hap¬ 
pened  in  our  facility  in  the  past  week.” 


Emmink  continues,  “In  less  than  a 
week  the  new  press  went  from  printing 
its  first  test  run  with  the  mailroom 
equipment  on  Monday  to  achieving  all 
of  its  initial  production  goals  on 
Tuesday,  Wednesday  and  Thursday.” 


The  second  Goss  FPS  press  went  into  production  on  schedule  and 
is  exceeding  expectations  at  Hoekstra  Boom  in  the  Netherlands. 
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Goss  &  Ferag  -  A  complete  package 


An  expansive,  high-performance  product  lineup  allows 
Goss  International  and  Ferag  to  take  a  comprehensive 
approach.  We  cut  through  the  integration  headaches 
and  customize  solutions  for  today's  requirements  and 
tomorrow's  opportunities.  That's  why  newspapers  across 
North  America  are  turning  to  the  Goss-Ferag  combination 
to  identify  and  achieve  new  possibilities  in  packaging. 


Inserting 


Conveying  &  Storage 


Bundle  HandUng 


Supervisory  Controls 


INTERNATIONAL 

www.gossinternatlonal.com 
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Web  Portals,  Automation  and  Reporting 
Tools  Free  Up  Newspaper  Staff,  Resources 

MediaSpan  Continues  to  Add  Features  that  Make  Production, 
Ad  Management  Easier  and  Easier 


MediaSpan  Group,  Inc.  (www.mediaspangroup.com)  has  been  adding  enhancements  to  its  product  line 
that  ease  publishing  workflow  through  streamlining,  automation  and  customer  self-service  tools. 


Web  browser  to  access  AdManagerPro  workflows  and  process¬ 
es.  AMPWeb  CS  provides  a  newspaper’s  clients  with  the  ability 
to  see  their  ads,  view  their  account  information  and  make 
online  payments.  Advertisers  take  control  of  their  own  admin¬ 
istrative  processes,  allowing  newspaper  support  professionals 
to  attend  to  more  pressing  matters. 


Products  in  the  extensive  MediaSpan  software  line  now 
have  Web  portals  and  reporting  tools  that  make  adver¬ 
tising  and  content  management  solutions  flexible  and 
easy  to  use.  As  advertising  and  other  customers  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  self-service  options  through  Web  portals  and  other 
toolsets,  newspaper  customer  service  staff  saves  valuable 
time  and  resources  that  can  then  be  allocated  elsewhere. 


Liners  Online,  the  AdMamagerPro  feature  used  by  readers  to 
enter  classified  ads  via  a  newspaper’s  website,  now  allows  cus¬ 
tomers  to  upload  graphics  to  enhance  their  classified  ads.  The 
WYSIWYG  interface  makes  classified  ad  building  and  editing 
very  easy  for  advertisers,  and  the  upsell  options,  automation 
and  direct  connection  to  the  database  makes  the  process 
smooth  for  the  newspaper  staff,  as  well. 


AdManagerPro,  MediaSpan’s  versatile  ad  management  solu¬ 
tion,  is  a  perfect  example  of  a  product  that  streamlines  and 
simplifies  newsroom  processes.  AdManagerPro  is  the  most 
popular  ad  management  solution  on  the  market,  with  more 
than  1,800  customers.  Newspaper  customers  can  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  AdManagerPro  features  including  AMPWeb  CS,  Liners 
Online  and  the  Receivables  module. 


The  Receivables  module  helps  newspapers  quickly  and  easily 
maintain  classified-advertising  A/R  information  and  perform 
end-of-period  procedures.  AdManagerPro  automates  service 
charges  and  write-off  procedures,  handles  credit  card  transac¬ 
tions,  emails  invoices  and  reminders  and  generates  A/R 
reports. 


AdManagerPro  has  Web  portals  that  make  ad  management 
easier  for  newspaper  professionals,  advertising  clients  and 
classified  advertisers.  Newsroom  staff  members  can  use  any 


For  newspapers  using  other  solutions  in  the  MediaSpan  prod¬ 
uct  line,  the  AdManagerPro  customer  portal  can  bring  in  proj¬ 
ect  status  information  and  ad  proofs  from  MediaSpan’s 
ProductionManagerPro.  AdManagerPro  integrates  with 
CirculationPro,  MediaSpan’s  powerful  circulation  solution,  to 
check  customer  and  advertiser  subscription  status. 


MEDIA  SOFTWARE 


Contact: 

Ken  Freedman,  VP  of  Sales 
MediaSpan  Media  Software 
sales@mediaspansoftware.com 

734.887.4400  •  mediaspansoltware.com 


The  Villages,  the  countqj’s  fastest  growing  newspaper  for  the  past 
four  years,  employs  Liners  Online  to  allow  customers  to  easily  create 
classified  ads  using  any  Web  browser 


.  1 


ad  revenue...online 


AdManagerPro  is  the  most  popular  ad  management  solution 
on  the  market,  with  more  than  1 ,800  customers. 


In  today’s  world  of  mobile  technology,  wi-fi 
availability,  remote  employees,  flex-time  schedules 
and  consolidation,  it’s  more  important  than  ever  to 
have  accesa^o  your  system  from  anywhere,  at  any 
time.  AdManagerPro  has  specific  Web  modules  for 
your  newspaper  employees,  for  your  advertising 
clients  and  for  your  classified  customers  that  make  it 
easy  to  manage  ads  online  -  and  make  it  easy  for 
you  to  make  money. 


Ad  reps  can  enter  ads,  see  exactly  what 
they’ll  look  like,  schedule  the  ads  and 
get  rates  -  all  on  the  same  screen. 


Classified  customers  receive  a  confirmation 
email  with  a  preview  of  their  ad,  and  the 
emails  can  be  customized  to  reflect  your 
newspaper’s  branding. 


AdManagerPro  easily  integrates  with  Yahoo 
hotjobs  and  Monster.com  listings. 


1 .734.887.4400  •  www.mediaspansoftware.com  •  Ann  Arlfior  •  Irvine  •  London  •  Melbourne  •  New  York  •  Toronto 


MEDIASPAN 


MEDIA  SOFTWARE 
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Your  Entire  Mailroom  at  Your  Hands... 

Muller  Martini’s  Complete  Production  Control  Systems 


die  building  process. 

MPC  the 

by 

control- 
ling  and  monitoring 
the  process  of  one  or 
more  production  lines. 

The  Windows  based 

system  provides  oper-  J 

ators  with  all  relevant 

production  data  on  a  ^ 

main  screen  of  the  1  || '  f ||H  ^  “  lipj 

control  display,  offer-  |  ^'  ,  .  ,  .  r-r  laS 

ing  the  operator  a  ^ 

clear  overview  and  I  ••' 

simple  control. 

Production  data  can 

be  exported  from  MPC  •  .  >'^ 

and  further  evaluated  MPC  and  SAM  integrate  your  business  management  solutions. 
in  Microsoft  Excel, 
where  individual  reports  are  easily 
generated  for  evaluation  and  assists 
Captivating  the  audience  at  NEXPO  the  operator  in  selecting  the  highest 

2008  was  Muller  Martini’s  new  insert-  optimal  production  sequence.  The 

ing  solution,  the  ProLiner,  which  was  ProLiner,  thanks  to  the  Mailroom 

unveiled  for  the  first  time  within  the  Production  Control  system  and  its  user 

United  States.  Driving  the  system  was  friendly  design,  provides  copy-exact 
MPC,  which  centrally  controls  and  sjm-  feeding  and  an  efficient  zone  production 
chronizes  the  entire  inserting  and  bun-  with  its  inserts  creating  the  highest 

level  of  automation  on 

Each  system  offers  a  comprehensive,  centralized  system  the  market. 
to  coordinate  information  and  product  flow. 

ProLiner,  SAM  is  to  the 
Series  of  Inserter. 

The  production  plan- 
'U V  ning  and  control  system 

software  integrates  with 

IS^BkS  '  partner  systems  to  gath- 

IS  critical  information 


In  recent  years,  newspaper  packaging 
operations  have  evolved  into  highly 
complex  revenue  centers.  Many  news¬ 
papers  are  in  growing  demand  for  tailored 
packages  and  direct  mail  programs  that 
require  a  comprehensive,  centralized 
system. 


Offering  two  (2)  distinctly  unique  and 
complete  production  planning  and  con¬ 
trol  systems  for  your  operation, 
Mailroom  Production  Control  (MPC)  and 
SAM  Plans(Setup  and  Monitoring), 
Muller  Martini,  continues  to  be  at  the 
forefront  of  cutting-edge  technology  for 
the  newspaper  mailroom.  Each  control 
system  integrates  all  phases  of  your 
mailroom  operations  and  ensures  that 
you  have  the  most  comprehensive,  cen¬ 
tralized  control  system  for  your  insert¬ 
ing  solutions. 


and  formulate  a  cohesive  plan  that 
fulfills  packaging  and  delivery  require¬ 
ments.  As  part  of  the  Naples  Daily 
News  recent  purchase  agreement  with 
Muller  Martini  Mailroom  Systems,  Inc., 
they  agreed  to  implement  SAM  with 
their  new  (2)  SLS  High-Speed  Inserters. 
This  powerful  tool  manages  all  types  of 
data,  from  traditional  newspapers 
applications  to  household-specific 
packages,  sophisticated  distribution 
schemes  and  variable  production  win¬ 
dows.  SAM  seamlessly  integrates  with 
Muller  Martini  equipment  software,  as 
well  as  with  alternative  providers’  pack¬ 
aging  equipment,  including  Muller 


Martini’s  entire  Lines™  family,  tie  lines, 
conveyors,  bundle  distribution  systems 
and  palletizers. 


Media  Contact: 

Matthew  McKittrick 
Muller  Martini  Mailroom  Systems,  Inc. 

4444  Innovation  Way,  Allentown,  PA  18109  »  (610)  266-7084 
matthew.  mckittrick@mullermartinims .  com 
WWW .  mullermartinims  .com 
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High  performance  unveiled 
The  ProLiner  Inserting  System 
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The  curtain's  open  and  the  spotlights  on  — 


The  ProLiner  Inserting  System 

Thanks  to  its  modularity,  the  ProLiner 
ensures  the  utmost  flexibility  and 
investment  protection  for  your  product. 


Muller  Martini  Mailroom  Systems,  Inc. 

4444  Innovation  Way 

Allentown,  PA  18109-9404 

Phone:  610.266.7000 

Fax:  610.231.3990 

www.MullerMartiniMS.com 


At  45,000  copies  per  hour  and  the  ability  to  handle  the 
widest  range  of  products,  high  performance  is  unveiled! 
Muller  Martini's  ProLiner  Inserting  System  delivers  precise 
inserting,  advanced  feeding  technology  and  a  highly 
automated  process.  Downtimes  decrease.  Revenues 
increase.  It's  what  you'd  expect  from  Muller  Martini. 
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saaS 

The  New  SaaS  Solution  from  DTI 

Digital  Technology  International,  the  ongoing  IT  costs  due  to  better  stream-  DTI  Innovation.  DTI  is  an  industry 

leading  developer  of  solutions  driving  lined  implementations,  no  system  innovator.  Through  MediaHarbor,  you 

the  future  of  the  news  media  industry,  maintenance,  no  large  up-front  capitol  can  immediately  leverage  our  technol- 

has  introduced  MediaHarbor,  an  enter-  costs  and  no  day-to-day  monitoring  of  ogy,  via  our  total  content  management 

prise-wide  SaaS  platform.  MediaHarbor  your  hardware,  all  in  a  100%  uptime  system,  MediaPool™,  allowing  you  to 

is  a  new,  transformational  delivery  environment.  publish  any  content  anywhere.  You 

vehicle  for  the  full  suite  of  DTI  can  also  realize  immediate  benefits 

solutions,  including  editorial,  advertis-  Time  is  money.  DTI  will  save  you  from  DTl’s  revolutionary  Audience 

ing,  Web  publishing  and  circulation.  both.  Let  DTI  set  up  and  implement  the  Database  by  creating  a  Master  Profile 

MediaHarbor  opens  doors  for  newspa-  system  for  you.  Deployment  times  are  of  your  audience  for  targeted  market- 

pers  to  focus  budgets  on  competitive  less  than  a  typical  premise-based  solu-  ing,  advertising  and  editorial, 

advantage  rather  than  infrastructure.  tion.  MediaHarbor  can  be  incorporated  with 

With  many  market  challenges  facing  us  your  existing  systems  through  Liquid 

today,  MediaHarbor  gives  news  organi-  Focus  IT  Budgets.  DTI  will  service  and  Media™,  enabling  you  to  flow  data  into 

zations  an  aggressive  way  to  respond.  support  the  hardware,  and  perform  any  system,  existing  or  new,  regardless 

ongoing  upgrades  and  enhancements,  of  platform. 

Save  Money  Instead  of  Wasting  Your  allowing  your  staff  to  work  on  execution 
Profits.  With  MediaHarbor  you  reduce  of  your  strategy. 


A  \  Digital 
Technology 
O  International* 


Reduce  Capital  Expenses  with  ^ 

MediaHarbor 


The  New  Hosting  Solution  from  DTI 


SaaS 


MediaHarbor  protects  newspapers  in  this  rapidly 
changing  market.  It  delivers  the  full  DTI  suite  of 
solutions,  including  editorial,  advertising,  Web 
publishing,  and  circulation  in  a  SaaS  (software  as 
a  service)  hosted  environment.  With  MediaHarbor, 
new'spapers  will  see: 

»  no  large  up-front  capital  investment 
»  reduction  in  overall  costs 
»  faster  implementations 


Talk  to  us  about  how  you  can 
improve  operations  and  take  back 
profitability  with  MediaHarbor. 

www.dtint.com/mediaharbor 

info@dtint.com 
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Browser  in  the  Workplace 


In  recent  years  there  has  been  a  trend  for 
Information  System  providers  in  all  indus¬ 
tries  to  move  their  applications  to  run  on 
standard  browsers.  This  has  not  come  about  for 
newspaper  advertising  systems  due  to  their 
sheer  complexity. 

Newspaper  users  require  such  niceties  as 
WYSIWYG  editing,  instamt  screen  updates 
and  keyboard  shortcuts.  They  have  rebelled 
at  applications  predicated  on  forms  sub¬ 
mission  and  have  relegated  the  browser  to 
ad  bureaus  and  customer  access. 

Against  this  trend,  industry  vendor 
Pongrass,  using  so  called  Web  2.0  technolo¬ 
gies,  is  now  shipping  their  Version  6,  which 
uses  desktop  like  applications  that  run  in  a 
browser.  Obvious  advantages  include  no 
installation  at  the  workstation  as  well  as 
cross  platform  support  for  Windows  and 
Mac  OS  X. 

However,  the  biggest  advantages  are  else¬ 
where  according  to  company  founder  Les 
Pongrass.  “The  low  communication  over¬ 
head  of  the  browser  based  Version  6 
astounded  us.  Version  6  requires  just  5%  of 
the  bandwidth  of  our  own  previous  highly 
optimised  client-server  architecture.  That 
means  that  a  workstation  or  clusters  of 
workstations  can  be  deployed  at  very  little 
cost  anywhere  in  the  enterprise  using  exist¬ 
ing  network  infrastructure”. 

Queried  on  the  importance  of  this, 
Pongrass  replied  “ultimately  this  means 
that  large  newspaper  groups  can  finally 
centralise  their  systems  to  a  single  location 
with  very  low  communications,  training 
and  installation  costs.” 


Contact: 

Pongrass  Newspaper  Systems 
PH:  +61-2-9369  6100 
Fax  +  61-2-9369  6150 
Email:  sales(ic^pongrass. com.au 


Pongrass  Pre  installed 

Now  every  copy  of  Windows,  Mac  OS  X  and 
Linux  comes  with  Pongrass  advertising  system 
client  software  included  in  the  box. 


Windows  '’I 


That's  because  only  Pongra'ss  V6  runs  on  standard 
browsers  including  Internet  Explorer,  Firefox  and 
Safari.  Now  your  total  cost  of  ownership  can  be  a 
fraction  of  your  existing  legacy  system. 

With  lower  communication  and  deployment  costs, 
shouldn't  you  be  looking  at  Pongrass? 


poriQr'sss 

Telephone;  +61  2  9369  6100  Facsimile:  +61  2  9369  6150 

Australia:  sales@pongrass.com.au 

USA  and  Canada:  contact@icanon.com 

Latin  America:  sales@gsihome.com 

South  East  Asia:  robert.fischer@noisia.com 

www.pongrass.com.au 
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Empty  Merc  cubicles  have  become  receptacles  for  discarded  office  equipment.  This  group  of  monitors  decided  to  gather  in  the  features  department. 
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AN  EMPTY  F 


When  a  new 
round  of 
cutbacks  hit  a 
California 
paper,  one 
staffer 
documented  the 
visual  legacy 


BY  GREG  MITCHELL 

ONE  NIGHT  THIS  SPRING,  MaRTIN  GeE,  SADDENED  BY  THE 
layoffs  and  buyouts  at  his  newspaper,  the  San  Jose  Mercury 
News,  walked  around  the  office  with  his  camera,  snapping 
pictures  of  empty  cubicles  and  other  evidence  of  missing 
friends  and 
colleagues.  The  next  morning 
he  posted  47  of  them  on  his 
Flickr  page  where,  to  his  sur¬ 
prise,  they  drew  wide  atten¬ 
tion  from  bloggers.  With 
buyouts  or  job  cuts  rampant 
throughout  the  newspaper 

industry,  the  images  seemed  ^  ^  ^  -.i  ,  „  .u  .  c 

*  ^  Empty  nameplates  on  doors  and  dividers  tell  the  story;  For 

to  strike  an  emotional  chord,  whatever  reason,  an  employee  is  gone  —  and  not  replaced. 


ELING 


PEOPlf 

PROFffy 


A  sign  of  the  times 
at  the  California 
daily:  It  has  had  to 
deal  with  revenue 
reversals  since  the 
dot-com  bubble 
burst,  causing  the 
decline  of  Silicon 
Valley. 


Another  collection 
of  office  equipment. 
Gee  says  the 
phones  “symbolize 
for  me  how  we 
communicate  with 
the  community.” 


“This  is  an  unused  phone  in  an  unused  cubicle,”  Gee  says.  “I  called  the 
extension,  and  ifs  not  accepting  messages  because  the  mailbox  is  full.” 


Ten  of  them  appear  in  print  for  the  first 
time  on  these  pages. 

Gee  has  worked  as  a  designer  at  the 
Mercury  News  since  June  2006.  Before 
that  he  served  in  the  same  capacity  at  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  after  beginning  his  career 
at  the  Orange  County  Register  in  1998.  He 
admits  that  he  tends  to  take  “depressing 
photos,”  recalling  that  for  years  he  captured 
images  of  dead  Christmas  trees  abandoned 
at  curbs.  He  is  currently  documenting  his 
djing  father  at  a  veterans  hospice. 

“I  love  this  paper,”  Gee  says,  noting  that 
he  once  interned  at  the  Merc  as  well.  “It’s 
the  one  I  grew  up  with.” 

He  explains  the  genesis  of  his  “Reduction 
in  Force”  photo  project  this  way:  “I  kept 
seeing  all  this  office  furniture  and  phones 
—  and  empty-  cubicles  and  unused  comput¬ 
ers  —  as  a  constant  reminder  that  it’s  just 
sad  to  see  people  leave.  It’s  so  depressing. 


www.editorandpublisher.com 
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“The  mother  of  all  cubicle 
landfills,”  Gee  notes,  one 
of  two  neighboring  areas 
“where  people  seem  to 
dump  their  stuff  off." 
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A  novelty  “panic”  button 
hangs  on  the  office  wall  of 
former  Deputy  Managing 
Editor  Matt  Mansfield, 
who  took  a  buyout. 
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Pressrooms  adapt  to  a  thinner  sheet 

BY  JIM  ROSENBERG 


AS  MANY  DIETERS  ATTEST,  LOSING  THE  WEIGHT  IS  THE  EASY  PART. 
It’s  not  SO  ditferent  with  paper.  Anyone  can  buy  lighter 
newsprint.  The  challenge  is  running  and  printing  well  on  it. 
March-April  runnability  at  the  Press-Register  in  Mobile, 
Ala.,  “was  not  very  good,”  recalled  Pressroom  Superintendent  Steve 
Williams,  several  weeks  after  he  addressed  a  session  at  the  America 
East  conference  and  trade  show  on  what  his  team  learned  during 
more  than  a  year  of  printing  on  lightweight  newsprint. 

“It’s  very  frustrating,”  said  Williams.  And  third  is  its  largest  equipment  investment, 

while  the  last  two  weeks  of  April  showed  Most  pressrooms  probably  have  less 

improvement,  it  wasn’t  enough  to  inspire  personnel  than  20  years  ago.  Preventive  or 


optimism  —  not  yet.  Williams  w  as  looking 
ahead  several  weeks,  and  the  first  chance  to 
run  rolls  from  a  new  mill. 

In  newspapers’  efforts  to  cut  costs  across 
all  departments,  pressrooms  undoubtedly 
have  the  three  biggest  targets:  pajToll, 
paper,  and  presses.  The  first  and  second  are 
a  newspaper’s  largest  ongoing  e.xpenses;  the 

www.edltorandpublisher.com 


third  is  its  largest  equipment  investment. 

Most  pressrooms  probably  have  less 
personnel  than  20  years  ago.  Preventive  or 
predictive  maintenance  can  control  equip¬ 
ment-related  costs.  But  after  new'  presses 
prov'ided  shorter  cutoffs,  cutdowns  nar¬ 
rowed  web  w'idths,  and  cutbacks  shrunk 
page  counts,  the  only  opportunity  left  to 
save  on  paper  is  to  shave  its  thickness.  And 
the  only  way  to  realize  savings  from  thinner, 
lighter  newsprint  is  to  overcome  its  higher 


Clyde  Campbell  working  at  the  weighing 
and  cutting  station  of  the  Press-Register’s 
MAN  Roland  Aurosys  roll-handling  system 

price  per  ton  by  printing  the  many  extra 
pages  a  roll  can  supply  w'ithout  incurring 
costs  from  web  breaks  and  print  defects. 

Complaints  stemming  from  use  of 
lighter-weight  newsprint  have  included 
offsetting,  show-through,  paper  curl, 
and,  initially,  ink  rub-off,  according  to 
Scott  Ehrhardt,  pressroom  manager  at 
the  Asbury  Park  Press  in  Neptune,  N.J. 

A  different  pressroom  shift  at  the  Press 
had  long  printed  a  TMC  product  on  25- 
pound  stock.  So  when  the  daily  converted 
last  year  entirely  to  lightweight  newsprint, 
it  had  at  least  some  confidence  in  success. 

As  its  crew’  gained  e.xperience,  learning 
proper  folder  settings  and  appropriate  ink 
and  water  levels,  said  Ehrhardt,  it  was  able 
to  raise  press  speed  from  30,000  to  55,000 
copies  per  hour. 

Among  problems  e.xperienced  during  the 
conversion  were  “extreme  curling”  and  an 
:  inability  to  “keep  a  web  in  for  more  than 
i  10,000  copies,”  Ehrhardt  said  at  the  Ameri¬ 
ca  East  session  with  Williams,  in  Hershey, 

Pa.  Web  breaks  rose  to  3.3%  from  1.1%, 
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with  many  sympathy  breaks  at  shutdown. 

The  first  response,  Ehrhardt  recalled,  was 
to  reduce  water.  Roll-prep  tapes  also  were 
changed.  The  Press  recently  experimented 
with  a  3M  nose  tape  with  hold-down  tabs 
that  need  no  wetting,  which  helps,  after 
having  used  a  kraft  hold-down. 

Web  tension  was  eased  10%,  then  10% 
more  to  reduce  the  number  of  breaks.  But 
after  two  press-mounted  video  cameras  lent 
by  newsprint  supplier  Kruger  showed  slop  at 
old  RTF  rollers,  with  the  paper  running 
ahead  on  stops,  the  tension  w'as  eventually 
restored. 

Belts  were  reduced  from  four  inches  to 
three,  and  weekly  checks  are  made  on  angle 
bars  and  folder  bar  slitters,  which  “have  to  be 
razor  sharp,”  Ehrhardt  said,  because  any  ding 
in  the  blade  will  cause  a  break.  And  any  kind 
of  build-up  of  dirt  on  rollers  will  cause  wrin- 


and  wet-strength  resins  they  can  use  to  avoid 
breaks,  see  Pulp  &  Paper,  Oct.  2001 
(www.risiinfo.com/db_area/archive/p_p_ma 
j  g/200l/0010/pigments.htm). 

I  Three  struggling  months  before  the 
I  Asbury  Park  Press  conversion,  the  Press- 
I  Register  switched  to  lightweight  newsprint, 
experiencing  web  breaks  and  poor  quality, 
according  to  Williams.  Hacker  was  brought 
in  to  mediate  among  all  vendors  involved, 
and  nine  problem  areas  were  identified. 

When  less  is  definitely  more 

Beginning  upstream,  prepress  examined 
its  Adobe  Photoshop  color  settings  —  a  big 
problem  area,  where  coverage  already  was 
j  too  high  for  30-pound  newsprint.  Adjust¬ 
ments  took  total  ink  coverage  down  to 
200%,  and  “that  has  helped  tremendously,” 
said  Williams.  “We’re  happy  with  200. 


kies,  he  added,  which 
in  turn  cause  breaks. 

For  all  the  runnabili- 
ty  headaches,  however, 

“we  didn’t  lose  the 
quality  we  thought 
we’d  lose,”  Ehrhardt 
remarked,  noting  that 
some  prepress  work 
was  required  to  cope 
with  ink  lay-down 
issues.  For  that,  much 
time  was  spent  with 
inking  systems  special¬ 
ist  Controls  (iroup  Inc.  suction  cup  via 
“We  basicallj' just  took  extension  (white) 

everything  down,”  said 
Ehrhardt.  CGI  determined  the  “perfect 


Inserter  pocket’s 


The  Press-Register 


We  still  have  show- 


—  DENNIS  BRESNAHAN, 

Packaging  Manager,  Press-Register 


curve  [and]  reduced  it  about  15%.” 


It’s  difficult  enough  to  minimize  moisture 
in  a  process  that  relies  on  water,  but  the  thin 
sheet  demands  the  effort.  Just  as  important 
is  maintaining  the  paper’s  moisture  level 
before  printing.  Ehrhardt  recommended 
using  plant  humidification  because  light, 
27.7-pound  newsprint  dries  out  faster  in 
storage,  causing  it  to  absorb  more  w'ater  on 
press  than  2uiticipated,  leading  to  curling. 

It  doesn’t  help  that  a  small  amount  of  sur¬ 
factant  used  in  de-inking  often  remains  in 
recycled  paper,  w'hich  makes  it  easier  to  wet. 
Panel  moderator  Robert  G.  Hacker,  professor 
emeritus  at  Rochester  Institute  of  Technolo¬ 
gy’s  School  of  Printing  Management  and 
Sciences,  advised  asking  suppliers  if  their 
mills  use  a  single  or  double  bath  to  remove 
the  chemicals  from  their  pulp. 

For  a  veiy  readable  report  summarizing 
research  into  the  relationship  of  moisture 
to  newsprint  (including  46-gram/28.3-lb.) 
fan-out  and  strength,  size  that  mills  can  use 
to  resist  water  absorption  in  de-inked  fiber. 


j  suppliers,  whose  products  must  be  compati- 
j  ble  with  the  fountain  solution  used. 

!  Reducing  show-through  by  putting  less 
i  ink  on  the  sheet  not  only  improves  the 
paper’s  appearance  while  sf^ving  on  ink,  but 
it  also  means  less  web-weakening  water  is 
needed  and  less  web-wrinkling  dirt  collects 
j  because  less  ink  is  left  on  rollers. 

I  Hacker  recommended  gray-component 
I  replacement  and  similar  software  applica¬ 
tions  as  a  further  aid  in  reducing  the  amount 
of  ink  applied  in  four-color  work  —  most 
basically  by  substituting  calculated  amounts 
of  black  for  grays  created  by  overprinted 
color  inks. 

For  lighter  newsprint,  Williams  calls  the 
Specifications  for  Newsprint  Advertising 
Production  standard’s  240%  maximum  total 
area  coverage  “outdated.”  The  Indianapolis 
Star,  he  noted,  is  now  down  to  180  total 
coverage  and  experimenting  at  I60. 

Williams  seconded  Ehrhardt’s  recommen- 
I  dation  to  keep  slitters  sharp  and  added 


[  several  of  his  own,  again  beginning  in  pre- 
j  press,  where  he  urged  users  to  ensure  that 
j  their  RIPs  are  set  up  correctly. 

I  Though  some  have  suggested  proper 
I  use  of  high-pigment-strength  inks  that  can 
j  supply  desired  color  without  excessive  ink- 
I  ing.  Mobile’s  experience  moved  in  the  oppo- 
i  site  direction.  Its  MAN  Roland  Geoman 
I  press  went  into  production  in  spring  of 2002 
J  running  high-strength  inks.  But  its  switch 
j  to  lightweight  new  sprint  was  accompanied 
by  a  switch  to  intermediate-strength  inks, 
and  today  the  paper  relies  on  standard 
AdLitho  news  inks.  Even  on  Asbury  Park’s 
i  Goss  Metro  and  Metroliner  presses, 

I  Ehrhardt  noted,  a  high-strength  formula  is 
'  used  only  for  magenta,  in  order  to  deal  with 
I  an  ink-slinging  problem, 
j  Determining  that  any  excess  water  at 
start-up  will  contribute  60-70%  of  web 
breaks,  the  Press-Register  has  reduced 
water  overall  by  about  9%- 

As  with  its  inks.  Mobile  looks  for  compati- 
I  bility  in  plates  from  two  manufacturers, 

I  Agfa  and  Fuji.  A  violet  CJTP  system  from 
j  Krause-Biagosch  is  to  be  installed  this  year. 

I  Once  plates  are  inked  and  paper  printed, 
keeping  fiber  out  of  the  ink  return  is  impor¬ 
tant,  as  is  checking  for  fluctuations  in 
fountain  solution  pH  and  conductivity, 
according  to  Williams. 

He  reported  no  problems  with  press 
washes  in  the  pressroom’s  aggressive  mainte¬ 
nance  program.  Of  the  CJeoman’s  sLx  tow'ers, 
he  said,  “we  tear  down  and  clean  four  towers 
a  week.”  Even  so,  Williams  continued,  ink 
transfer  to  the  hardware  “has  really  in¬ 
creased”  since  changing  to  a  lighter  sheet. 

He  further  noted  that  angle  bar  nests  are 
I  particularly  troublesome. 

Because  “blanket  height  is  absolutely 
;  critical,”  said  Williams,  blankets  are  checked 
I  with  a  photoscope  ev  ery  three  to  four  weeks. 

1  The  paper  stayed  with  Day  International 
j  after  testing  others’  blankets  without  good 
results,  he  added. 

As  a  practical  matter,  newsprint,  like  ink 
and  plates,  has  come  from  two  suppliers  — 
j  the  now'  merged  Abitibi  and  Bowater  —  and 
j  paper  from  both  posed  problems.  From 
!  Abitibi’s  Canadian  mills,  “about  90%”  of  mill 
I  splices  were  failing,  Williams  reported.  The 
:  company  found  crepe  w'rinkles  that  were 
i  causing  the  failures.  Rolls  from  Bowater’s 
Southeastern  U.S.  mills  failed  every  time 
i  after  reaching  about  10,000  copies.  Mill 
j  representatives  discovered  loose  winding  at 
that  point  in  the  rolls.  In  all,  120  rolls  were 
I  rejected,  said  Williams, 
j  Unfortunately,  paper  problems  didn’t  end 
i  there.  Contaminants  as  large  as  pea  gravel 
i  found  their  way  into  rolls  during  winding. 
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Williams  had  a  last  bit  of  advice:  Testing 
nevv^sprint  is  worth  the  cost  because  a 
significant  percentage  does  not  come  in  at 
the  specified  basis  weight. 

For  anyone  contemplating  conversion  to 
lighter  newsprint,  Bany  Mechanic  offered 
some  warnings  and  advice. 

People  problems  often  precede  printing 
problems.  Formerly  with  the  New  York  Post 
and  Chicago  Sun-Times,  the  executive  vice 
president  and  group  publisher  at  Rhode 
Island  Media  Co.  offered  the  some  excuses 
from  his  e-xperience  in  various  plants  with  a 
variety  of  equipment: 

So-and-so  said  it  won’t  work;  it  runs 

only  on  certain  units; 


customers  won’t  like  it; 


newer  SLS3000,  Press-Register  Packaging 
Manager  Dennis  Bresnahan  made  his  own 
modification  “designed  to  eliminate  the  bow 
in  the  spine  and  curling”  of  light  pages. 

“We  don’t  have  any  problem”  with  lighter- 
weight  jackets,  though  “at  first  we  did,”  he 
says.  The  answer  lay  in  adjusting  the  insert¬ 
er’s  pocket  springs  and  —  with  little  more 
than  small  suckers,  SLS2000  sucker  exten¬ 
sions,  quarter-inch  tubing,  three-w’ay  tubing 
connectors  and  drilled  holes  —  adding 
vacuum  to  inserter  pockets’  fixed  back  wall. 
“We’ve  seen  a  definite  advantage  in  having 
that,”  he  adds. 

The  arrangement  shares  vacuum  at  the 
main  sucker  line  with  the  sucker  installed 


through  the  back  wall.  “So  we  have  vacuum 


Blankets  are  regularly  scoped,  because 
“blanket  heijght  is  absolutely  critical.” 

—  STEVE  WILLIAMS/Pressroom  Superintendent.  Press-Register.- 


“we  were  told  never  to  touch  the  w  ater”; 
deadlines  are  too  tight  to  try  anything  new; 
and  “it  can’t  be  done  on  this  press.” 

Mechanic  acknowledged  that  different 
models  and  vintages  of  presses  do  respond 
differently.  A  certain  paper  maker’s  new  s- 
print  may  be  needed  on  a  given  machine. 

Presses  must  first  be  put  into  good  shape, 
and  a  pending  conversion  to  lighter-weight 
newsprint  is  a  good  occasion  to  see  that  it  gets 
done,  added  Mechanic.  After  that  should 
come  testing  on  full  rolls,  he  said,  but  not  on  a 
regular  shift;  and  operators  should  be  sent 
back  to  trj’  again  after  eveiy’  complaint. 

Mechanic  advised  getting  the  newsprint 
manufacturer  and  other  vendors  involved 
early.  “That’s  what  we’re  paying  for  as 
customers,”  he  said,  referring  to  contracts’ 
technical  services  provisions. 

Calling  it  “a  process,  like  anything  else,” 
Mechanic  assured  newspapers  success  if  they 
“take  it  step  by  step.”  In  fact,  he  added,  some 
have  found  that  after  succeeding  with  27.7- 
pound  newsprint,  it  was  not  nearly  as  hard 
to  switch  to  a  25-pound  sheet. 

Lightweight  jacket  for  inserts 

Mechanic  also  warned  against  ignoring 
the  mailroom,  which  may  want  a  sturdier 
sheet  for  the  part  of  the  newspaper  that 
serves  as  a  jacket  for  inserts.  For  thin  paper 
run  on  older  equipment,  he  continued, 
packaging  personnel  may  have  reason  to 
wonder:  “Can  grippers  or  belts  hold  the 
papers  —  especially  at  low  page  counts?” 

The  question,  related  to  a  not-so-old 
Muller  Martini  SLS2000,  already  has  come 
up  on  an  online  message  board.  For  the 


on  both  sides.”  Cost  per  pocket  came  in 
under  $3,  and  more  than  700  have  been 
installed.  Bresnahan  showed  the  set-up  to 
Muller  Martini  two  years  ago  and  was  invited 
to  do  so  for  the  user  group,  which  he  says 
he’ll  do  when  it  meets  in  Mobile  next  year. 

Weeklies  weigh  in 

At  the  conference  session  in  Hershey,  a 
weekly  publisher  noted  that  his  and  other 
nondailies  switched  to  lighter  newsprint 
primarily  to  save  on  mailing  costs. 

The  ne.xt  night,  however,  Mark  Samuels, 
former  publisher  of  The  Logan  (Ohio) 

Daily  News,  announced  his  purchase  of  The 
Enterprise  of  Ponchatoula,  La.,  and  plans  to 


make  the  86-year-old  weekly  “the  corner¬ 
stone  of  a  new'  publishing  group.”  Head  of 
Kingfish  Media  LLC,  Samuels  sought  to 
reformat  the  Enterprise  as  a  long  tabloid 
and  print  it  with  more  color  on  heavier  stock 
by  changing  to  a  printer  that  can  produce  a 
specialty’  advertising  tab  and  the  current 
broadsheet  in  one  run. 

Samuels  tells  E^P  that  color  on  heavier 
paper  will  make  a  more  attractive  product. 

By  heavier,  he  means  moving  from  27.7-  to 
30-pound  newsprint.  “Based  on  the  small 
press  run”  compared  with  a  daily,  he  says,  the 
price  difference  is  “negligible.”  Circulating 
more  than  1,500  copies,  the  Enterprise  runs 
10  to  12  pages  “in  a  good  week,”  he  says, 
adding  that  he  aims  to  have  it  up  to  16  pages 
within  90  da>s.  According  to  Samuels,  the 
population  of  Tangipahoa  Parish,  northwest 
of  New  Orleans,  is  expected  to  double  by 
2012,  as  emigration  continues  from  areas 
most  affected  by  Hurricane  Katrina. 

Conceding  that  heavier  newsprint  “would 
seem  to  be  bucking  a  trend,”  Samuels  notes 
that  charging  out-of -parish  subscribers  more 
will  help  control  costs.  He’s  also  “bought  a 
tremendous  amount  of  newsracks”  and  an¬ 
ticipates  “increasing  over-the-counter  sales.” 

Competing  for  his  w  ork  were  his  current 
printer.  The  Daily  Star,  a  Paxton  Media 
paper  in  nearby  Hammond,  and  The  Courier, 
The  New  York  Times  Co.  daily  in  Houma, 
southw  est  of  New  Orleans.  While  at  the  Star 
“they  do  a  fine  job,”  he  says,  in  May  the  job 
w'ent  to  the  Courier,  where  a  3V2*unit  Goss 
HO  can  print  collect,  with  color  on  one  side 
of  a  wide  web  of  30-pound  paper.  11 
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Dow  Deal  Done  for  CTP? 


Platesetting  pioneer 
sees  the  light,  and 
takes  the  heat 

BY  JIM  ROSENBERG 


A  among  the  first  to  investigate 
computer-to-plate  output  will 
soon  be  among  the  last  to  adopt  the  direct 
digital  prepress  technology.  Maintaining 
the  story’s  suspense  through  its  last  chapter, 
Dow  Jones  &  Co.  seems  to  have  made  a 
major  course  correction  at  some  point 


NEWSPAPER  COMPANY  THAT  WAS 


between  late  last  fall  and  early  this  spring. 

For  most  publishers  in  recent  years,  a 
major  hurdle  in  converting  to  or  updating 
CTP  output  has  been  the  choice  between 
thermal  and  violet  imaging.  Among  factors 
to  be  weighed  and  compared  are  purchase 
price  and  operating  cost;  laser  operating 
mode,  service  life  and  replacement  cost; 
plate  and  dot  characteristics;  processing 
requirements;  imager  speed;  net  s>’stem 
throughput;  and  differences  in  imaging 
process,  in  plate  handling  and  sensitivity, 
and  in  calibration  and  maintenance 
requirements. 

Newspapers  large  and  small  can  be 
counted  among  each  technology’s  users. 
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platesetter  supplier  Autologic  Information 
International.) 

So  observers  in  and  out  of  Dow  Jones 
assumed  that  the  company  would  stay 
with  Agfa  and  implement  violet  plateset¬ 
ting,  just  as  the  New  York  Times  recently 
converted  from  DiamondSetters  to  Agfa 
Polaris  violet  imagers  (and  output-man¬ 
agement  software),  in  addition  to  the 
smaller  Agfa  Advantage  violet  devices 
used  at  several  of  its  national  print  sites. 

The  appointment  late  last  December  of 
former  Times  operations  director  and 
current  Post  Senior  Vice  President  of 
Operations  Joseph  Vincent  to  the  same, 
additional  position  at  Dow  Jones  Con¬ 
sumer  Media  Group  seemed  to  confirm 
the  probability  of  the  choice  for  output. 

Word  that  the  choice 


in  to  make  a  purchase.”  The  request  was 
submitted  in  mid-April,  he  adds,  declining 
to  comment  on  the  type  of  platesetting  or 
its  supplier. 

According  to  Hofiman,  the  15  one-press 
plants  will  run  two  platesetters  each,  and 
the  two  two-press  plants  will  run  three 
each. 

Kodak  will  not  comment,  but  if  it  gets 
the  nod  from  Dow  Jones,  the  contract  may 
call  for  midrange  machines  —  the  100- 
and/or  150-plate-per-hour  Trendsetter 
News  rather  than  the  fastest  240-pph 
model  or  the  Generation  News.  With 
multiple  machines,  the  Journal  acquires 
sufficient  capacity  vvith  built-in  back-up. 

Dow  Jones  has  no  specific  start  or  end 
date  for  CTP  conversion,  and  whichever 
technology  is  chosen,  installations  will  be 
spread  out  over  time,  with  some  sites 
I  fully  converted  while  others  still  out¬ 
put  film,  according  to  Hoffman. 

“Our  workflow  doesn’t  care  whether 
it’s  CTP  or  film,”  he  says,  referring  to  a 
PDF/Xla-compliant  and  “completely 
linearized”  workflow. 

Long  before  that  standardized 
digital  prepress  workflow  was  devel- 
I-—  oped  and  before  the  Journal  needed 
*  to  calibrate  for  consistent  dot-ren¬ 
dering  to  optimize  color  printing, 
Dow  Jones  pioneered  CTP.  Its 
1980s  collaboration  with  Informa¬ 
tion  International  Inc.  (triple-I), 
which  also  involved  pagination,  led 
to  CTP  trials  at  the  company’s  Orlando 
print  site.  The  project’s  very  large 
imagers  for  electrostatic  plates  came 
out  of  Dow  Jones’  South  Brunswick,  N.J., 
engineering  department,  which  reportedly 
built  the  prototype. 

Before  the  end  of  the  ’80s,  however, 
the  project  was  mothballed.  That  and 
an  aborted  attempt  by  Autologic  and  a 
mid-size  New  Jersey  daily  probably  were 
CTP’s  last  false  starts.  Just  a  few  years 
later,  Gerber  Scientific  Instrument  Co. 
and  Hoechst  AG  developed  the  LE55 
direct-to-plate  laser  imager. 

Working  with  Hoechst’s  Ozasol  N90 
negative  offset  plate,  the  LE55  was  soon 
integrated  by  Autologic  with  its  own  sys¬ 
tems.  In  the  mid-’90s  Autologic  merged 
with  Dow  Jones’  former  partner,  triple-I, 
and  by  2000  Agfa  had  acquired  both 
Autologic  and  Hoechst.  Triple-I’s  3850 
imagesetter  gave  Autologic  the  basis  for 
a  better  platesetter,  which  gave  Agfa  the 
basis  for  one  of  its  current  platesetter  lines 
—  and  the  N90  became  the  basis  for  better 
plates,  including  a  chemistry-free  version 
of  its  current  N92.  11 


The  Wall  Street  Journal  sits  near  the  top  of 
the  circulation  list,  between  USA  Today 
and  The  New  York  Times,  and  like  those 
two,  Dow  Jones’  flagship  is  a  national 
newspaper  printed  at  numerous  plants. 

All  Journal  print  sites  have  large  press 
runs,  but  not  all  are  equivalent  to  a  major 
metro’s.  Its  page  count  today,  however,  is 
as  high  as  or  higher  than  the  Times’  and 
other  big  daihes’  weekday  editions.  Its 
choice  for  outputting  plates  might  have 
gone  either  way. 

It  appears  to  have  gone  both  ways.  In 
December  it  was  thought  to  be  leaning 
toward  violet,  according  to  a  source  famil¬ 
iar  with  the  company’s  print  operations. 

But  by  spring,  says  the  same  person,  who 
cannot  speak  for  the  company,  “we  were 
looking  at  thermal.” 

Strictly  from  an  outsider’s  view,  both 
choices  are  understandable.  Kodak, 
this  market’s  principal  supplier  of  ar, 

thermal  platesetting  systems,  inherited  choice  for  com- 
a  history  with  Dow  Jones  when  it  ac-  P' 
quired  Creo.  Creo  earlier  had  acquired 
the  Scitex  business  that  developed  the  j 
imagesetters  bought  by  Dow  Jones  in 
2000  in  connection  with  its  plants’ 
color-tower  expansions. 

Most  Dow  Jones  plants  are  believed  a 
to  still  be  using  the  CreoScitex  (now  1 
Kodak)  Dolev  4NewsV  XL  internal-  I 
drum  imagesetters  (rated  at  50-plus  * 
broadsheet  pages/separations  per 
hour)  and  Camfeldt  processors 
to  output  film  to  burn  subtractive 
precoated  plates  from  Konica.  Those 
Dolevs  were  interfaced  with  Dow 
Jones’  page-distribution  system.  Today, 
says  the  same  source,  “they’re  reaching  the 
end  of  their  useful  life.  There’s  a  lot  of 
maintenance  involved  with  them.” 

But  last  summer.  News  Corp.  bought 
Dow  Jones.  News  Corp.  operates  Dia- 
mondSetter  CTP  lines  in  Britain  and  at 
what  until  now  was  its  lone  U.S.  daily,  the 
New  York  Post.  The  comparatively  costly 
green-laser  systems  (relying  on  frequency- 


had  changed  in  April  to  thermal  CTP 
could  not  be  confirmed  at  Nexpo,  where 
sales  of  three  of  Kodak’s  latest,  highest- 
speed,  high-capacity  Generation  News 
thermal  platesetters  (see  next  page)  to 
The  Atlanta  Journal-Constitution  and 
three  Agfa  Advantage  violet  platesetters 
to  The  StarTribune  in  Minneapolis  were 
announced.  But  Dow  Jones’  decision 
had  become  known  to  operations-side 

PDF/Xla-compliant  and  completely  linearized,  **our 
workflow  doesn’t  care  whether  it’s  CTP  or  film.” 

—  LARRY  HOFFMAN/Production  Vice  President,  Dow  Jones  &  Co, 

doubled  infrared  lasers)  were  developed 
by  Western  Lithotech  in  the  mid-1990s. 

The  Post  purchased  its  DiamondSetters 
in  2000.  Agfa  acquired  the  Western 
Lithotech  business  in  2004,  when  it 
acquired  Lastra,  which  earlier  had  bought 
Western  Lithotech.  (Three  years  earlier, 

Agfa  acquired  another  major  competitor. 


staffers  that  same  week. 

Nevertheless,  “it’s  apparently  been  held 
up,”  says  one  staffer,  adding  that  an  imple¬ 
mentation  plan  is  still  in  the  works. 

“We  do  not  yet  have  authorization  to 
purchase  any  computer-to-plate  equip¬ 
ment,”  says  Production  Vice  President 
Larry  Hoffman.  “We  have  a  capital  request 
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prepress 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO. 

Rochester,  N.Y. 

Introduced  at  Nexpo,  to  enter  production 
testing  this  month  at  the  Los  Angeles  Times, 
and  sold  to  The  Atlanta  Journal-Constitu¬ 
tion  for  three  plate  lines  to  be  installed  in 
the  fall,  the  Generation  News  integrated 
CTP  system  for  medium  to  large  nevvspap)er 
printers  combines  thermal  imaging  quality 
with  automated  platemaking  at  up  to  300 
plates  per  hour  at  200  lines  per  inch. 

In  a  6-by-lO  V+-foot  enclosure,  the  system 
holds  800  plates  with  two  online  plate 
cassettes  (1,600  plates  with  a  four-cassette 
option).  Multiple 
plate  sizes  can  be  on 
line,  with  proper 
plate  size  selected 
automatically.  Slip- 
sheets  are  automati¬ 
cally  removed  to  hi^- 
capadty  storage. 

ECRM 

Tewksbury,  Mass. 

Recently  introduced  in  "'■A* 
the  Americas,  the  Mako  Newsmatic  HS 
plus  is  ECRM  s  latest  high-speed,  fiilly 
automated  violet  CTP  platesetter,  designed 
for  the  quality,  volume  and  turnaround 
needs  of  small  to  mid-sized  newspapers 
worldwide. 

The  company  also  now  offers  an  extend¬ 
ed  warranty  program  for  newspaper  CTP 
systems:  two  years  of  end-to-end  parts 
coverage  for  a  complete  platesetter  and 
five  years  for  the  laser. 

The  Newsmatic  HS  plus  produces  up  to 
150  plates  per  hour  at  1016  dpi.  Besides 
providing  w'hat  it  calls  “a  flexible,  economic 
and  extremely  straightforward  transition 
to  unattended  CTP,”  ECRM  says  the  new- 
model  accommodates  formats  ranging  from 
Berliner  to  a  maximum  of 25  x  36 V2  inches, 
offers  upgraded  optics  for  higher  speed, 
is  configurable  for  eight  resolutions  from 
1016  to  2540  dpi,  and  is  fully  automated, 
including  FleXarm  slipsheet  removal. 

ALFAQUEST  TECHNOLOGIES 

Rolling  Meadows,  III. 

FasTrak  and  NewsXpress  violet  plateset- 
ters  were  sold  to  the  Daily  Camera  in 
Boulder,  Colo.,  the  Daily  Chronicle,  De  Kalb, 
Ill.,  Cadillac  (Mich.)  News,  Tribune-Review 
plants  in  Greensburg  and  Warrendale,  Pa, 
The  Daily  Journal  in  International  Falls, 


Minn.,  Casa  Grande  (Ariz.)  Valley  News¬ 
papers,  and  Newspan  Media  Inc.,  Houston. 

pressroom 

KONIG  &  BAUER  AG 

Wurzburg,  Germany 

Seeking  shorter  production  times,  Dan¬ 
ish  printer  Homsiet  Bogtrykkeri  is  expand¬ 
ing  capacity  with  a  two-tower  KBA  Colora 
press,  to  be  installed  next  ye2u-  alongside  an 
existing  singlewide  press,  where  it  w-ill  af¬ 
ford  “much  greater  flexibility  because  we’ll 
be  able  to  print  low-  and  high-circulation 
titles  simultaneously,”  Managing  Director 
Hother  Hennings  said  in  a  statement. 

Able  to  print  up 
to  64  tabloid  pages, 
the  75,000-cph  floor- 
mounted  press  has  a 
44-inch  plate-cylinder 
circumference  jmd 
can  handle  webs  as 
wide  as  62V4  inches. 

It  will  be  configured 
with  two  KBA  Pasto- 
mat  C  reelstands  fed 
by  a  KBA  Patras  A 
automatic  reel¬ 
handling  system  with  stripping  station. 

The  two  four-high  towers  will  have  auto¬ 
matic  ink  pumping,  color-register  control 
and  fan-out  compensation.  Above  will 
be  two  turner  bars,  as  well  a  two  formers 
over  a  2:3:3  jaw  folder,  a  section  and  ribbon 
stitcher,  and  quarterfold  capability.  Provi¬ 
sion  was  made  for  later  addition  of  a  skip 
slitter,  gluing  unit,  and  length/cross  perfo¬ 
rators.  Controls  automation  will  include  job 
preparation  and  press  presetting,  a  RlP-to- 
CTP  interface  for  presetting  ink  keys,  and  a 
diagnostic  PC  for  remote  maintenance. 

GOSS  INTERNATIONAL 

Bolingbrook,  III. 

Sankei  Shimbun  is  replacing  six  double- 
wide  presses  with  four  Goss  Newsliner  90 
presses  to  increase  fle.xibility  and  color 
capacity  at  its  Osaka  plant,  which  also 
prints  the  daily  Sankei  Sports.  Personnel 
visited  Asa/jf  Shimbun’s  Hanshin  plant  to 
evaluate  its  Newsliner  90  press  for  per¬ 
formance,  efficiency,  and  suitability. 

Each  press  will  be  configured  as  two  five- 
high  towers,  two  four-high  towers,  a  folder, 
and  four  reelstands.  Goss’  DigiRail  digital 
inking  system  also  will  be  included.  Capable 
of  printing  32  pages  in  full  color,  the  presses 
are  scheduled  to  be  in  production  next  year. 
Adopting  the  five-high  configuration  with 


j  the  fifth  level  being  a  mono  unit  with  open 
I  fountain  inking  enables  the  company  to  ob- 
;  tain  a  specific  color  that  is  difficult  to  repro- 
!  duce  by  full-color  separation, 
i  Part  of  the  Fuji  Sankei  Group  and  head- 

j  quartered  in  Tokyo  and  Osaka,  Sankei 
I  Shimbu  n  is  one  of  Japan’s  five  largest 
i  national  newspaper  companies.  The  mom- 
i  ing  edition’s  2.2-million-plus  circulation 
i  represents  an  increase  of  7%  over  the  past 
!  five  years,  despite  other  papers’  declines. 

i 

I  HARLAND  SIMON 

I  Milton  Keynes,  England;  Oak  Brook,  III. 

Scotland’s  Aberdeen  Journals  Ltd.  will 
;  upgrade  the  control  system  of  its  seven  Goss 
I  Cr45  and  two  Goss  Cr50  reelstands,  which 
I  have  original  components.  The  comprehen- 
j  sive  upgrade  will  replace  control  electronics 
i  with  an  industry'-standard  PLC  and  replace 
I  the  belt  drive  with  a  thyristor-controlled 
!  regulator.  A  new  interface  on  the  reelstands 
I  will  provide  additional  monitoring  and 
‘  calibration  facilities.  Benefits  include  lower 
I  splice  and  core  waste  and  improved 
j  diagnostics,  according  to  Harland  Simon. 

post-press 

QUIPP  SYSTEMS 

I  Miami 

Recent  customer  sites  range  from  a 
Columbia  River  city  to  Colombia’s  capital 
city.  After  buying  its  first  Viper  wrapper  in 
2006,  The  Wenatchee  QNasYi)  Hbr/d  bought 
another,  which  was  shipped  directly  from 
I  the  Nexpo  show  floor  in  Washington,  D.C. 
i  Quipp  also  recorded  the  following  sales: 
j  TheAiisft/i  0!e\as)American-Statesnuin 
!  (three  Quipp  Model  501  stackers  to  be 
added  to  two  Quipp  Packman  packaging 
i  systems  bought  in  2007);  The  Key  West 
\  Citizen  (Quipp  Off-Press  counter  stacker); 
American  Color  Graphics  (Quipp  Model 
500  stacker  for  its  Dayton,  N.  J.,  plant, 
where  it  joins  several  other  Quipp  stackers, 
inserters  and  Vipers);  Evansville  (Ind.) 
Courier  Cf  Press  (Quipp  bundle  turner  to 
enable  cross-tying). 

El  Tiempo,  one  of  Colombia’s  largest 
newspajjers,  recently  purchased  an  upgrad¬ 
ed  Quipp  NewsCom  6  insert  management 
control  system  for  use  with  a  third,  existing 
inserter.  The  first  NewsCom  6  upgrade  was 
;  installed  in  Bogota  by  Quipp  a  year  ago, 

!  and  the  second  last  December. 

Quipp  also  installed  a  remanufactured 
i  8:1  inserter  equipped  with  the  Quipp  News¬ 
Com  6  control  system  at  the  Webb  Commu¬ 
nications  facility  in  Williamsport,  Pa. 
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Wouldn’t  it  be  great  if  there 
were  a  business  networking  site 
exclusively  for  agency,  marketing 
and  media  professionals? 

There  is! 

Join  us... 


AT  THE 

ROUNDTABLE 

P  Get  a  dialog  going  with  other  attheroundtable.com 
members  by  posting  comments  on  your  space  and 
inviting  replies. 

P  Join  existing  groups  on  the  site,  or  start  your  own 
based  on  criteria  you  determine. 

P  Reach  out  and  send  messages  to  other  members. 

P  Click  on  this  icon  within  any  article  to  swap 
ideas  and  express  your  thoughts. 

The  networking  possibilities  are  endless. 

And  it  only  takes  three  minutes  to  get  started. 

Register.  Take  A  Seat.  Network. 

That’s  all  it  takes  to  reserve  your  place  AT  THE  ROUNDTABLE. 

rlilllOUNDTABLE 

www.attheroundtable.com  |  www.adweek.com  |  www.brandweek.com  1  www.mediaweek.com  FROMA!dW00k^^CCli^. 


Now  you  can  join  a  real-time  business 
networking  community  for  Media, 
Marketing  and  Advertising  Professionals: 
AT  THE  ROUNDTABLE  from  AdweekMedia. 
The  minute  you  register  and  create  your 
own  space  on  attheroundtable.com,  you 
direct-connect  with  peers  at  every  career 
stage— early,  mid  and  top  executive— and 
you  can  start  networking  immediately. 
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EDITORe^PUBLISHER 


Phone:1-888-825-9149  -  CmSSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


~  Fax :  (646)  654-5312 


BEN.ALCOFF@NIELSEN.COM  •  MATT.SKOLLAR@NIELSEN.COM 


-FEATURES  AVAILABLE- 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


-ANNOUNCEMENTS- 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


PUZZLE  FEATURES 
SYNDICATE 

The  Finest  in  Daily  and 
Sunday  Crosswords. 

Sudoku  Puzzles  also  available 
Call  (800)  2924308/(951)  929-1 169 


-ANNOUNCEMENTS- 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


South  Florida 

Ideal  Biz  oppty  for  sales  oriented 
indididual. Publish  your  own  upscale 
glossy  quarterly  niche  magazine  in 
Palm  Beach  County.  Turnkey  operation 
expanding  editions.  Investment  re¬ 
quired.  Strong  profit  potential. 

Contact:  Mr.  Sanders  (561)  793-7615, 
email:  AtHomelnP6C@aol.com 
or  write 

12794  W.  Forest  Hill  Blvd, 

Suite  31, 

Wellington,  FL  33414 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


OAUO 
SERVICE,  INC. 

Dave  Gauger 

Consulting»\/aluations»Sales  ‘Mergers 
P.O.  Box  627,  Raymond.  WA  98577 
(360)  942-3560 
www.gaugermedia.com 


GREGG  K.  KNOWLES 

Knowles  Media 
Brokerage  Services 

Appraisals,  Sales,  Acquisitions 
(661)  833-3834/Cell  661-333-9516 
www.media-broker.com 


Leader  in  Sale  W''  "'i 
of  Community 
Newspapers 

Check  our  references  i 

(214)  265-9300 
Kickenbacher  IVIedia 


www.editorandpublisher.com 


KAMEN  &  CO.  GROUP  SERVICES 

For  Those  Who  Demand  Excellence! 
WWW.KAMENGROUP.COM 
Honest,  Independent,  Accurate  &  Experienced 
The  Leaders  in  Valuing  Publications  -  Newspapers,  Magazines  &  Shoppers 
New  York  (516)  379-2797  Email:  lttfo@KamenGroup.com 
•Expert  Valuation  Witness  ‘Acquisitions  -  Mergers  -  Sales 
‘Appraisals  For  All  Print  &  Digital  Media 
‘Website,  B2B  &  Listing  Co.  Valuations  ‘Worldwide  Service 

3009  Grand  Blvd,  Baldwin,  NY  115104719 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


knowledge  •  EXPERIENCE  •  INTEGRJTV 


NATIONAL/WEDIA 
ASSOC»VrES 

Newspaper  Brokers  &  appraisers 

“A  Tradition  of  Service” 


Call  us  for  a  free  consultation. 


Tboffias  C.  BoNtho 
(580)  42l-%00 
boDthofa  bolittao.com 


HO 


www.nationalmediasales.coiii 


Fdward  M.  Aadenon 
(417)336-3457 
broker^  I  a  aoLcoM 


F 


MEDIA  PARTNERS 

2377  Gold  Meadow  Way.  Suite  100 
Gold  River  CA  95670 
Phone  916-526-2693 
jeff@jpmediapartners  com 


Solid  Work. 
Solid  Contacts. 
Solid  Results. 


We  assist  owners  in  the  sale  of 
their  newspapers  and  offer  appraisal  and 
consulting  services.  The  firm's  prirKipal, 
Jeffrey  Potts,  has  two  decades  of 
experierKe  working  for  newspapers, 
evaluating  their  markets  and  operations^ 
and  managing  their  sale. 

Call  today  for  a  confidential  discussion  or, 
for  more  information,  visit 

jpmediapartners.com 

Mergers  •  Acquisitioiis  •  Vafuadona 


Monthly  Spanish  Newspaper 
for  Sale  in  New  Jersey 

Monthly  tab  serving  the  growing  His¬ 
panic  community.  Well  established 
community  newspaper  published  in 
Spanish  circulating  in  central  New  Jer¬ 
sey  is  ready  to  be  taken  to  the  next 
level.  This  is  a  well  written  and  re¬ 
spected  newspaper  with  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  repeat  advertisers.  Currently  a 
free  monthly  paper  but  can  be  con¬ 
verted  to  a  paid  weekly  or  monthly. 
The  central  New  Jersey  market  otters 
excellent  growth  potential  for  this  5 
year  old  newspaper.  For  full  details 
please  contact  the  principal  at 
610-660-6937. 


Newspaper  for  sale 
in  Arkansas  Mountains 

Highly  profitable,  popular  county 
weekly.  Great  growth  potential.  Beauti¬ 
ful,  quiet  community.  Asking  150K. 
497-3944992 


-EQUIPMENT  &SUPPLIES- 


Exclusive  Listings 


'  6-12  unit  Goss  Urbanite 
presses.  Great  selec¬ 
tion  and  values. 

’  10-unit  SC/SSC  press. 

’  5-unit  Goss  Community. 

i^INLAND 

miciwgH'r  coii.omtncw 

1-800-255-6746 

www.jnlandnews.com 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


OWN  YOUR  OWN  MAGAZINE! 

ATTN  ad  execs!  Nationally  branded 
print/web  publishing  business!  Unlimited 
income,  no  royalties,  low  entry  tee  (<$10k)! 
12  yr  proven  success,  no  competition! 
Licenses  still  available  in  prime  markets. 
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Phone:  1-888-825-9149 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISme 


~  Fax :  (646)  654-5312 


BEN.ALCOFF@NIELSEN.COM  •  MATT.SKOLLAR@NIELSEN.COM 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


-ANNOUNCEMENTS- 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


A  11 


H.  L.  Oswald  Enteqirises,  Inc., 

dba  “The  'X'allace  Enteq>rise,”  “The  Warsaw-Faison  News,” 

‘The  Pender  Chronicle,”  and  the  “Richlands-Beaulav'ille  Advertiser 
News,”  have  been  sold  to  Cape  Fear  Newspapers,  Inc. 


“  W?  are  very  pleased  with  the  level  of  professionalism  that  our 
transaction  received.  Ed  marketed  our  group  of  newspapers  to 
legitimate  companies,  and  was  able  to  achieve  a  strong  value  for  our 
enterprise  that  has  been  closely  held  for  80  years.  ” 

-Ann  Davis  Oswald  Weaver 


“We  felt  very  honored  to  have  been  chosen  to  represent  this  third  generation  of  family  ownership,”  said 
Broker  Edward  Anderson,  representing  the  shareholders  of  the  company.  “We  achieved  an  exceptional 
value  for  their  company.” 

If  you  are  considering  the  potential  sale  of  your  company  or  group, 
we  would  enjoy  an  initial  confidential  conversation  with  you. 


Knowledge  •  experience  •  intecritv 


Thomas  C.  Bolitho 


National/Wedia 

ASSOCIATES 

NEWSPAPER  BROKERS  &  APPRAISERS 

“A  Tradition  of  Service” 


(580)421-9600  r-  11  r  C  K  .• 

boiithor<i)boiitho.com  Call  US  tor  a  tree  consultation. 


Edward  M.  Anderson 
(417)336-3457 
brokered  1  @aol.com 


M  www.nationalmediasales.com 


-EQUIPMENT  &iSUPPLIE$- 


DON’T  SELL  YOUR  WEB  PRESS 


Until  you  contact  Newman  International  Web  Press  Sales 
“Worldwide  Marketing  of  Commerical  Web  and 
Newspaper  Web  Presses” 

PRESSES  WANTED:  HARRIS  VI 5D,  V25.  845;  KING  Process  or  Color;  GOSS 
Community,  Urbanite,  Metro;  SOLNA  D30  or  C96;  HANTSCHO  Mark  IV,  VI  OR 
XVI. 

FOR  SALE:12/u  Goss  Community  SSC  w/2  four  highs  &  4  floor  units;  6/u  Goss 
Community  1980;  8/u  Harris  V15D  1989;  JF25  &  JF15  folders 

NEWMAN  INTERNATIONAL,  LLC 

Tel:  (913)  648-2000  Fax:  (913)  684-7750  E-mail:  j.newman@attglobal.net 


EDITORdfPUBLISHER;  The  communication  link 
of  the  newspaper  industry  every  week  since  1884. 


-HELP  WANTED- 


ADVERTISING 


Advertising 
Sales  Manager 

We  are  seeking  a  results  driven, 
hands  on  leader  to  coach  and  develop 
the  skills  of  our  existing  sales  team.  If 
you  have  successful  advertising  sales 
management  experience,  have  developed 
and  implemented  strategic  sales 
Initiatives  and  know  how  to  motivate 
people  we  want  to  talk  to  you.  We  are 
an  award  winning,  NY  State  shopper 
publisher  and  offer  an  excellent  com¬ 
pensation  package.  Send  resume  and 
salary  history  to  TSIPRODS@aol.com. 


“Making  the  simple  complicated  is 
commonplace;  making  the  compli¬ 
cated  simple,  awesomely  simple, 
that’s  creativity.” 

-  Charles  Mingus 


-EQUIPMENTS  SUPPLIES- 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


Telemarketing  specialists  in  circulation 
development.  Custom  programs  for  any 
size  publication.  State  of  the  art  predic¬ 
tive  dialer.  We  have  many  years  of  expe¬ 
rience  delivering  100%  Compliant  Phone: 
(732)  602-1919  FAX:  (732)  602-9090 

E-mail:  marketingplus@verizon.net 
www.marketingplusinc.com 
Member  of  the  USA  Chambers  of  Commerce 


EDITORIAL  SERVICES 


AUTO  TEST  COLUMN  OFFERED 

Veteran  auto  tester  wishes  to  become  a 
syndicate  contributor  or  columnist  in 
your  medium/large  newspaper.  $4.99 
weekly,  tailored  to  your  specifications. 
Opossum@ix.netcom.com, 
213-6040731 


-HELP  WANTED- 


CIRCULATION 


Circulation  Director 

29,000  Circulation  daily  with  three 
weekly  publications  seeks  top  circulation 
director.  We  are  family  owned  and 
expect  to  stay  that  way.  Located  40 
miles  North  of  Pittsburgh,  we  offer  a 
wonderful  family  life-style  with  big  city 
attractions  an  hour  away. 

Please  send 

resumes  in  strictest  confidence  to 
ravgm@butlereagle.com 


EDITORIAL 


Editorial  Board 

The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  is  looking  for 
an  editorial  writer,  preferably  with  ex¬ 
perience  covering  economic  Issues. 
Also  wanted  Is  an  oped  page  editor; 
online  skills  would  be  a  plus. 

Email  Harold  Jackson  at 
hjackson@phillynews.com 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


NW  Newspaper.  Be 
your  own  editor  and 
publisher  of  a 

weekly  newspaper  in  a  high  growth 
area  with  a  mountain  view.  Walk  to 
work  or  take  a  day  to  hike  or  fish. 
Gross  near  $400,000  and  good  cash 
flow,  experienced  staff  and  quality  paper. 
Email  NWNewspaper@yahoo.com 
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»  Reporting  on  the 
lateet  newe  and  providing 
expert  trend  analyeie 


PICK 

YOUR 

EDITORef  PUBLISHER 

PODCAST 


LISTEN  AND  LEARN! 

Join  the  industry  leaders  listening  to 
Editor  Sl  Publisher’s  exclusive  podcasts 
featuring  ESiP’s  editorial  stars  covering  the 
hottest  topics  in  the  newspaper  business. 


»  Great  sponsorship  opportunity:  Package  includes 

1  5-second  audio  lead-in  and/or  banners  on  the  podcast  site 
»  Call  Andy  Hartnett,  1  1,  for  information. 


»sponsored  by 


'EclecticaV  engineering 


The  ^ 
main 
branch 
of  the 
“Family 
Tree”  strip 


When  Rail  was  hired  hy  United  two  years 
ago,  the  syndicate’s  roster  already  had  such 
outside-the-box  comics  as  Scott  Adams’ 
“Dilbert,”  Darby  Conley’s  “Get  Fuzzy,” 
Stephan  Fastis’  “Pearls  Before  Swine,”  and 
Tony  Carrillo’s  “F  Minus.”  But  this  trend 
began  accelerating  in  January  2007,  when 
United  launched  Richard  Stevens’  “Diesel 
Sweeties,”  a  2000-founded  Web  comic  with 
a  distinctive,  pixilated  look. 

Then,  July  2007  brought  Tak  Toyoshi- 
ma’s  “Secret  Asian  Man”  —  which,  as  an 
Asian-American-themed  strip  by  an  Asian- 
American  cartoonist,  is  a  rarity  on  daily 
comics  pages. 

In  September  2007,  United  starting 
distributing  the  editorial  cartoons  of  Bors, 
whose  work  had  mostly  appeared  in 
alternative  papers. 

Four  months  later,  in  January  2008, 

United  launched  “Family  Tree” 
—  which  Wilson  describes  as  a 
humor  strip  about  a  “modem 
l|  y  family”  with  some  “non- 
preachy”  environmental 
themes.  It’s  by  Philadelphia 
Daily  News p^d&hm^n  Post 
Writers  Group  editorial  car- 
toonist  Signe  Wilkinson. 

And  Keith  Knight’s  “Knight 
Life”  is  from  the  self-syndicat- 
ed  creator  of  alt-comic 
favorites  “The  K  Chronicles” 
and  “(th)ink.”  The  fluidly- 
^  drawn  “Knight  Life”  — 

From  “Secret  whose  early  clients  include 
Asian  Man”  jjig  Washington  Post  — 
autobiographically  focuses  on  the  life  of  an 
interracial  couple  while  offering  sociopoliti¬ 
cal  satire  as  well  as  other  humor  elements. 

In  all  five  cases.  Rail  sought  out  the 
creators  rather  than  waiting  for  cartoon 
features  to  come  in  over  the  transom.  For 
instance,  he  tapped  Stevens  to  see  if  he 
wanted  to  do  a  (slightly  less  edgy)  print  ver¬ 
sion  of  his  Web  comic,  asked  Toyoshima  if 


The  company  has  launched  five  cartoon  features  in  the  past  18 
months  that  push  the  mainstream-syndication  envelope 


BY  DAVE  ASTOR 

WITH  THE  May  5  launch  of  “The  Knight 
Life”  comic,  United  Media  continues  to  diver¬ 
sify  its  cartoon  lineup  in  a  way  not  typical  of 
most  major  syndicates.  And  all  five  of  the 
eclectic  cartoon  features  introduced  by  Unit¬ 
ed  since  January  2007  have  found  some  traction  in  daily  newspa¬ 
pers  —  a  medium  that  has  often  shied  away  from  syndicated 
content  outside  the  so-called  norm. 

Why  are  some  dailies  increasingly  taking  chances  with  less-for¬ 
mulaic  features  such  as  “The  Knight  Life”  and  United’s  other 

recent  offerings,  like  “Diesel  Sweeties,”  to  trust  their  readers.”  But  many  editors 

“Secret  Asian  Man,”  “Family  Tree,”  and  Matt  j  do  “get”  edgier  cartoons,  he  adds,  partly 
Bors’ editorial  cartoons?  One  reason,  of  j  because  more  of  these  decision-makers  | 

course,  is  the  need  to  attract  more  readers  !  are  now  from  a  generation  that  grew 
—  including  younger  ones  —  at  newspapers  up  with  that  kind  of  humor. 

struggling  to  maintain  circulation.  United  Senior  Vice  President/Gen- 

“Things  haven’t  been  working  [with  line-  I  eral  Manager  Lisa  Klem  Wilson  reports  * 
ups  of  only  traditional  features],”  says  Ted  j  that  the  five  cartoon  features  “are  doing 
Rail,  the  editorial  cartoonist  who  became  |  OK”  considering  today’s  tough  economic 

United’s  acquisition  and  development  edi-  1  conditions.  Rail  says  none  of  the  five  fea- 
tor  in  mid-2006.  “So  newspapers  are  trying  j  tures  were  pulled  before  their  launch  dates 
something  new.”  (which  happens  to  syndicated  offerings  that 

Bors  adds:  “For  too  long,  the  dailies  don’t  sell  enough)  and  that  “Diesel  Sweet- 

haven’t  calibrated  to  the  sensibilities  of  ^  ies”  has  already  passed  the  one-year-mark 

today’s  comic  creators  and  readers.  I  (which  a  number  of  features  don’t  reach), 

feel  United’s  trying  to  do  that.”  Also,  United  has  had  some  success 

Rail  says  some  newspa-  selling  the  features  to  newspaper  Web 

per  editors  may  not  ^  ^  sites  —  some  of  which  allow  slightly 

necessarily  like  or  ^  -T  r  edgier  content  than  in  print  editions, 

“get”  these  new  \  Wilson  hopes  the  five  features 

features,  “but  they’re  continue  to  attract  editor 

receiving  good  reader  interest.  “If  they  don’t, 

feedback.  They’re  willing  Vj  more  young  cartoonists 

may  go  online  and 
bj'pass  newspa¬ 
pers,”  she  says. 


“The  Knight  Life”  comic  start¬ 
ed  life  with  United  on  May  5. 
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he  wanted  to  create  a  seven-day-a- 
week  version  of  the  less-frequent 
“Secret  Asian  Man  ”  and  reached 
out  to  Wilkinson  to  see  if  she 
would  again  try  a  comic  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  her  editorial  cartoons. 

Rail  did  tell  E^P  he’d  have  no 
problem  recommending  that 
United  sign  a  great  comic  that 
came  to  the  syndicate  unsolicit¬ 
ed.  And  the  editor  emphasizes 
that  he’s  not  just  looking  for 
less-ticiditional  features. 

During  his  United  tenuije,  Rail  “Diesel 
has  also  been  involved  in  signing  the 
“Private  Lessons”  golf  offering  and  the  col¬ 
umn  by  political  strategist  Donna  Brazile. 

“There’s  a  market  for  stuff  that’s  main¬ 
stream,”  he  says.  “My  goal  is  not  to  have 
only  edgy  content.  My  goal  is  to  sell  as 
many  features  as  possible  to  as  many  news¬ 
papers  as  possible.” 

But  Rail  certainly  has  expertise  in  the 
world  of  less-formulaic  cartooning.  He’s  an 
often-edgy  cartoonist  himself  and  presi¬ 
dent-elect  of  the  Association  of  American 
Editorial  Cartoonists,  whose  members 
include  alternative  and  “mainstream”  cre¬ 
ators.  And  Rail’s  many  books  include  three 
Attitude  compilations  (published  in  2002, 


Sweeties"  duo 


2004,  and  2006)  that  spotlight 
alternative  and  online  car¬ 
toonists.  “Surfing  the  Web 
and  calling  people  for  those 
books  was  really  helpful,”  Rail 
recalls.  “It  gave  me  a  sense  of 
who  was  out  there,  and  they  got 
to  know  me.” 

United  may  be  more  adven¬ 
turous  than  several  of  its  rivals 
when  it  comes  to  features 
launched  since  early  2007  But 
other  syndicates  have  some 
older  and  newer  cartoons 
that  can  push  the  envelope.  A  partial  list 
includes  “Zippy  the  Pinhead”  by  Bill  Griffith 
of  King  Features,  “Sylvia”  by  Nicole  Hollan¬ 
der  of  Tribune  Media  Services,  and  Univer¬ 
sal  Press  offerings  such  as  “Doonesbury”  by 
Garry  Trudeau,  “Lio”  by  Mark  Tatulli,  “La 
Cucaracha”by  Lalo  Alcaraz,  “Tom  the 
Dancing  Bug”  by  Ruben  Bolling,  and  Rail’s 
cartoons  (yes,  he’s  with  two  syndicates). 

His  United  job,  concludes  Rail,  has  been 
“an  amazing  opportunity  to  shape  the 
comics  pages.”  (H 

Visit  www.editorandpubij$her.com/ 
syndicates  for  Senior  Editor  Dave 
Aster’s  daily  syndicates  reports. 


Odds  column  nearing  20-year  spread 


BY  DAVE  ASTOR 

WHAT  ARE  THE  ODDS  THAT  AN 

odds  columnist  wouldn’t  miss  a 
day  of  work  in  two  decades? 
“Consistency,  to  me,  is  the  key  to  life,” 
says  Benjamin  Eckstein,  whose  seven-day- 
a-week  “America’s  Line”  reaches  its  20th 
anniversary  with  Universal  Press  Syndicate 
next  month.  “I  might  not  have  a  Pulitzer, 
but  that’s  OK.  I’m  here  every  day.” 

Not  that  there  haven’t  been 
near-misses.  Eckstein  once  had 
surgery  in  the  morning,  but,  with 
pre-planning  and  some  post-op 
catch-up,  “America’s  Line”  still 
got  to  its  125  newspapers  in  time. 

The  column  mostly  provides 
sports  odds,  but  the  New  York- 
bom.  Las  Vegas-based  Eckstein 
also  offers  political  and  enter- 


Benjamin  Eckstein 
of  “America's  Line” 


10/1.  In  January,  the  columnist  even  talked 
presidential  odds  on  The  Colbert  Report. 

Entertainment  odds  are  featured  in  Eck¬ 
stein’s  2006-launched  “Hollywood  &  line,” 
also  syndicated  by  Universal.  The  partly 
humorous  weekly  column  covers  topics 
such  as  who’s  favored  to  \vin  the  Oscars  and 
American  Idol,  as  well  as  quirlq^  things  like 
who  might  be  a  surprise  celebrity  guest  on 
the  “Idol  Gives  Back”  episode. 
North  Korean  dictator  Kim 
Jong-il  was  the  tongue-in-cheek 
favorite,  as  suggested  by 
Ammanda  Eckstein-Hinds,  who 
helps  her  father  with  the  column. 

“The  entertainment  world  can 
be  fnvolous,  so  we’re  frivolous  at 
times  in  ‘Hollywood  &  Line,’”  he 
says.  “It’s  great  ftm  to  write.” 
Eckstein  —  who  gathers  odds 


tainment  odds  outside  of  “America’s  Line.” 

Political  picks  are  chiefly  found  on  Eck¬ 
stein’s  Web  site  (http://www.americasline. 
com)  but  also  run  in  some  newspapers. 

As  of  May  20,  Eckstein  had  Barack  Oba¬ 
ma  at  even  odds  to  win  the  White  House, 
John  McCain  at  3/2,  and  Hillary  Clinton  at 


information  with  the  help  of  a  team  of  con¬ 
sultants  —  began  writing  for  the  New  York 
Daily  News  in  1979  and  went  on  to  create 
“America’s  Line”  with  Roxy  Roxborough  in 
1986.  The  column  was  briefly  syndicated  by 
THbune  Media  Services  before  Universal 
signed  it  in  July  1988.  11 
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NEWSPAPER  STOCK  PEREORMANCE 


May  22  close 
29.32 

17.86 

48.20 

625.19 

10.02 

9.06 

16.40 

6.91 

227.61 

341.84 


Gannett  (GCI) 

New  York  Times  (NYT) 

E.W.  Scripps  (SSP) 
Washington  Post  (WPG) 
Belo  (BLC) 

McClatchy  (MNI) 

Media  General  (MEG) 

Lee  (LEE) _ 

DJ  U.S.  Publishing  Index 
DJ  U.S.Total  Market  Index 


%  change 

YOY  30  days  ended  May 

-49.88 

6.77 

-28.65 

-8.92 

6.94 

11.32 

-18.38 

-8.05 

-38.41 

0.80 

-68.20 

2.14 

-56.69 

17.90 

-72.24 

-7.62 

-31.36 

4.79 

-7.89 

1.89 

Source;  Dow  Jones  Indexes 


LIFE  WITH  RUPERT  MURDOCH 


Front  page  newshole:  Biggest  changes  in  coverage  by  topic 
for  The  Wall  Street  Journal  before  and  after  Murdoch 

■  Aug.  12- Dec.  12  ■  Dec.  13  -  Mar.  13 


SPRING  CIRCULATION  TRENDS 


By  company,  %  change  for  the  six-month  period 
ending  March  2008  vs.  the  six  months  ending  March  2007 

Newspaper  Group _ Daily  %chg.  Sunday  %ch 

News  Corp.  1  -0.9%  -1.2% 

Ottaway  only  -3.6%  -3.3% 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  0.3%  0.8% 

Dow  Jones  -0.1%  0.3% 

Gannett  -2.9%  -5.1% 

E.xcluding  USA  Today  -4.5%  -5.1% 

USA  Today  0.3%  N/A 

Lee  Enterprises  -3.1%  -0.8% 

Legacy  Lee  -1.9%  -1.3% 

Pulitzer  (Excluding  St.  Louis)  -1.8%  -1.9% 

St.  Louis  -9.2%  1.7% 

Washington  Post  -3.2%  -4.2% 

Media  General  -3.4%  -3.4% 


McClatchy  -3.8%  -4.1% 

Legacy  McClatchy  -3.7%  -3.8% 

Acquired  Knight  Ridder  -3.9%  -4.2% 

E.W.  Scripps  -3.9%  -6.7% 

Excluding  JOAs  -1.3%  -0.9% 


ivernment  Domestic  Health/ 
terrorism  medicine 

Source:  Project  for  Excellence  in  Journalism 


MINORITIES  IN  THE  NEWSROOM 


Percentage  of  whites  and  minorities  by  job  category,  2008 

■  Minorities  ■  Whites 

Supervisors  Copy/layout  editors  Reporters  Photographers 

12-2% 


CIRC  BREAKOUT 


Daily  circulation  declines 
by  size  of  paper 

March  2008  period  vs.  March  2007  period 


Circ  Size _ 

200,000+ 
75,000-199,000 
less  than  75,000 
less  than  50,000 
less  than  25,000 


%  Change 
-3.43% 

-3.59% 

-3.42% 

-3.27% 

-3.86% 


Source:  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 


K  85.4%^  \  .  88.1%’^ 

Source:  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors 


WEB  FOLLOW-UP 


Among  people  who  research 
products  and  services  after 
seeing  them  advertised  in 
newspapers,  67%  use  the  In¬ 
ternet  to  find  more  information. 

Of  that  group,  nearly  70% 
actually  make  a  purchase 
following  research. 

Source:  Clark,  Martire  &  Bartolomeo; 
Google;  Newspaper  Association  of  America 


The  New  York  Times  Co. 

Regionals 

New  England 

The  New  York  Times 

A.H.  Belo 

Excl.  The  Dallas  Morning  News 


-5.3%  -7.8% 

-7.0%  -5.6% 

-7.1%  -6.4% 

-3.5%  -9.3% 


Source:  Deutsche  Bank,  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 


ARE  PAPERS  GAINING  REACH? 


Comparing  weekly  total  audience  data  for  print  and  online 
core  products,  by  designated  market  area  (DMA) 

2008  VS.  2007 

Integrated 

Print  Online  newspaper 

Year  readers*  %  reach  audience**  %  reach  audience+  %  reach 

Rochester,  HX/Rochester  Democrat  and  Chronicle 

2008  619,000  79%  111,090  14%  629,000  81% 

2007  641,000  84%  99,000  13%  652,000  85% 

Des  Moines/Ames,  lowa/7Ae  Des  Moines  Register 

2008  571,000  70%  91,000  11%  583,000  71% 

2007  574,000  71%  83,000  10%  585,000  73% 

Richmond/Petersburg,  \la./Richmond  Times-Dispatch 

2008  688,000  66%  146,000  14%  712,000  69% 

2007  672,000  66%  133,000  13%  702,000  69% 

Washington  U.C./The  Washington  Post 

2008  2,818,000  61%  1,000,000  22%  3,024,000  66% 

2007  2,852,000  63%  950,000  21%  3,046,000  67% 

*  Print  readership;  Adults  in  the  paper’s  DMA  who  read  the  daily  (M-F)  or 
Sunday  print  edition  during  the  past  seven  days. 

**  Online  audience:  Adults  in  the  paper's  DMA  who  visited  the  newspaper's 
Web  site(s)  within  the  past  seven  days. 

+  Integrated  newspaper  audience:  Adults  in  the  paper's  DMA  who  have  read  the 
print  edition  or  visiter!  the  Web  site(s)  or  did  both,  during  the  past  seven  days. 

Source:  Scarborough  Researchh 
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Editorial  CaHoon  of  the  Month 


Most  weekdays  on  our  Web  site.  E&P 
Online  features  new  columns  by  staff 
members  and/or  guest  writers.  Here 
are  excerpts  from  some  of  the  past  month's  pieces. 
Check  out  more  at  www.editorandpublisher.com. 


JOHN  BRANCH,  SAN  ANTONIO  (TEXAS)  EXPRESS- 
NEWS/KtNG  FEATURES  SYNDICATE,  MAY  21 


Galloway  cries  foul 
on  “water-carriers” 
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^  Shoptalk 


Why  newspapers  must  prepare  to  go  wireless,  and  quickly 


WHEN  William  Dean  Singleton  was  recently 
asked  how  newspapers  can  escape  their 
current  malaise,  he  offered  one  word:  wire¬ 
less.  Over  the  next  five  years,  said  Singleton, 
CEO  of  MediaNews  and  chairman  of  the 
Associated  Press,  “I  think  that  the  single  biggest  category  that  | 
offers  the  biggest  growth  opportunity  is  wireless.”  Wireless  and  the  j 
newspaper  are  “tailor-made”  for  each  other,  he  added.  | 

A  newspaper’s  core  strength  is  its  institutional  knowledge  of  the  | 
community.  Moving  that  information  onto  a  mobile  platform  gives  j 


1  users  a  device  with  the  intelligence  of  a  PC, 

I  the  power  of  pinpoint  location,  and  the 
!  i  ability  to  transmit  data  at  near-broadband 
!  speed.  It  gives  newspapers  the  ability  to 
j  I  transmit  information,  tailored  to  users’ 

!  j  interest,  to  anyone,  anywhere,  at  any  time. 

I  There  are  now  3.3  billion  active  cell 
;  I  phones  on  the  planet.  That’s 
j  j  three  times  the  number  of 

people  hooked  into  the  regular 
i  I  Internet.  And,  for  a  vast  majori- 
j  ty  of  young  people  --  the  ones 

I I  whom  newspapers  desperately 
!  i  need  to  reach  —  mobile  is  the 
i  1  primary  communication  device. 

I J  The  world’s  cell  phone  carri- 
1 ;  ers  see  their  future  primarily  as 
j  j  a  provider  of  data  services  — 

I  exactly  the  kind  of  news,  reviews, 

'  photos,  social  guidance,  and  advertising 

that  newspapers  happen  to  have  available. 
Preparing  for  the  day  when  they  would 
transmit  the  world’s  knowledge,  U.S.  carri- 

I I  ers  in  recent  years  invested  more  than  $40 

I  j  billion  in  retooling  networks  to  handle  data, 
j '  including  images  and  video,  at  broadband 

j  I  speeds.  They’ve  named  this  high-speed  data 

I I  transmission  “30”  for  Third  Generation, 

j  While  all  this  investing  was  going  on, 

j  j  newspapers  were  watching  circulation 
1  decline  in  market  after  market,  as  people 


i  turned  in  huge  numbers  to  the  Internet  for 
j  news  and  information.  They  want  immedi- 
I  acy  and  convenience,  and  now  they  want  to 
I  reach  into  their  pockets  and  access  the 
I  world  around  them  easily  and  quickly.  They 
I  want  to  search  news,  sports  scores,  music 
listings,  classifieds,  compare  restaurants. 

Some  people  even  want  to  ac¬ 
cess  a  newspaper’s  vast  archives. 

Sharing  their  information  in 
this  fashion,  newspapers  can 
evolve  into  “local  information 
and  connection  utilities.”  That’s 
a  phrase  created  by  the  folks  at 
the  American  Press  Institute 
(API),  who  recently  completed 
a  compelling  vision  of  what 
newspapers  must  transform 
into. 

A  decade  ago,  many  publishers  missed 
the  opportunity  of  the  Web.  Papers  have 
tried  to  catch  up  by  launching  Web  sites 
that  are  basically  extensions  of  their  core 
print  products.  Publishers  now  need  vastly 
different  thinking  to  maintain  their  place  in 
j  their  communities.  They  need  to  view 
!  themselves  as  lifestyle  enablers  —  utilizing 
I  their  unmatched  local  knowledge,  large 
databases,  extensive  newsgathering  ability, 
and  social  networking  capacity  to  help 
I  people  “know  or  do  whatever  it  takes  to 


live  here,”  as  the  API  puts  it. 

Ironically,  not  much  publishers’  content 
has  been  repurposed  for  mobile,  especially 
local  mobile  content.  And  despite  the 
iPhone’s  Web-surfing  promotions,  content 
on  the  fixed  Internet  needs  to  be  reformat¬ 
ted  for  mobile  browsing.  But  that  also  puts 
newspapers  in  the  catbird  seat:  They  have 
an  opportunity  to  steal  momentum  from 
major  national  and  international  brands 
that  are  now  rushing  into  mobile.  The  para¬ 
dox  of  mobile  content  is  that  the  more  local 
information  is  (and  that’s  what  newspapers 
can  do  best),  the  more  valuable  it  is. 

Mobile  search  isn’t  useful  if  it  involves 
vast  databases  or  even  queries.  The  best 
search  on  mobile  involves  little  typing  with 
the  result  easily  sorted  into  relevant  con¬ 
tent.  Easily  searchable  restaurant  reviews 
—  delivered  with  descriptive  targeted  ads, 
useful  coupons,  and  the  like  —  would  prove 
invaluable,  for  example,  to  people  who  are 
out  and  about,  looking  for  a  place  to  dine. 

That  kind  of  usefulness  will  drive  dramat¬ 
ic  growth  in  mobile  advertising.  The  head  of 
Omnicom’s  BBDO,  the  world’s  biggest  ad 
agency,  predicts  mobile  will  surpass  televi¬ 
sion  as  the  most  important  medium.  The 
reason:  Done  well,  micro-targeting  thou¬ 
sands  of  advertising  messages  to  mobile 
users  ultimately  returns  far  better  results 
than  television  campaigns,  newspaper  ads, 

01'  even  paid  search  advertising. 

As  the  volume  of  local  content  grows,  so 
will  consumer  usage  of  the  mobile  Internet. 
Studies  show  that  slightly  more  than  30% 
of  phone  users  have  recently  searched  for 
content  on  the  mobile  Web.  That  number 
will  grow  quickly,  since  half  of  new  phone 
buyers  look  for  phones  with  Web-browsing 
functionality.  The  studies  also  point  out 
that  84%  of  the  mobile  Web  users  want 
their  mobile  sites  to  be  optimized  for  cell 
phones  —  meaning  local  publishers  need  to 
commit  quickly  to  mobile  quickly  to  grab 
this  growing  market  opportunity. 

The  answer  to  escaping  “malaise”  is  not 
so  far  in  the  future  as  Singleton  imagines. 

In  fact,  the  answer  is  mobile  —  and  it’s 
right  in  your  pocket.  11 


Art  Howe  is  the  CEO  of  Verve  Wireless.  He 
has  more  than  30  years  of  experience  in 
publishing,  and  won  the  1986 Pulitzer  Prize 
for  national  reporting  while  working  at 
The  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 
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Diversity  builds  great  communities 
and  great  media  companies. 


H  E  A  R  s  T  newspapers 


We  recognize  and  respect  that  the 
communities  we  serve  are  rich  in  diversity. 
We  believe  our  newsrooms  around  the 
country  are  strengthened  by  diversity  as  well. 

At  Hearst  Newspapers,  we  have  developed 
and  supported  initiatives  to  ensure 
continued  growth  of  diversity  in  our 
workforce.  As  a  result,  we  have  realized 
steady  increases  in  the  percentage 
of  diverse  journalists  at  our  major 
metropolitan  newspapers. 


The  Houston  Chronicle  ranked  fourth 
in  the  top  20  newspapers  for  diversity, 
with  23.7%  based  on  2006  employment 
figures.  Hearst  newspapers  in  San  Antonio 
and  Seattle  reached  their  peaks  in  2007, 
with  San  Antonio  earning  its  place  as 
the  metropolitan  daily  with  the  highest 
percentage  of  diverse  journalists. 

Hearst  Newspapers  is  delivering  on  our 
promise  of  diversity  and  it  shows  in  who 
we  are  and  how  we  serve  our  communities. 
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